








Sincerely yours, 


Like.the cultivated terms employed in business 
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courtesy. Its air-dried cockle finish suggests respect. 
Its rag-content quality conveys an air of importance. 
On CORRECT BOND your letter receives more 
attention because it subtly compliments both the 
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BOND is, in every way, THE LETTERHEAD PAPER. 
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THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


CORRECT BOND Envelopes. GREATLY IMPROVED, 
now made under our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Single type 
enough for 
4 average ads 







Ludlow matrices 
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ads—or more 











HATEVER a printer may think of the advantages 
or disadvantages of single types, one stubborn fact is be- 
yond argument. Type supply, however generous, is always 
liable to run out in the face of unpredictable demands. 

And, in the very nature of the printing business, type 
demands are unpredictable. No printer can tell today the 
size and face for which there may be heavy demands for 
next month's job and display composition. 

The hazard of type shortage—involving added expense, 
or delay in delivery, with consequent disappointment to 
the customer—is always present. 

There is but one insurance against this hazard—the 
provision of matrices for setting job and display composi- 


tion. This method, pioneered by the Ludlow, has banished 





the bugaboo of type shortage for thousands of printers, 
substituting in its stead a sense of comfort and a confi- 
dence that any job may be undertaken, without risk of 
compositors reaching for letters which are not there. 

The Ludlow system of setting matrices by hand and 
casting lines in slugs also brings to printers complete 
freedom to hold forms profitably for reprint. It makes it 
possible to set jobs in multiple, cutting down the press 
run and utilizing the full capacity of press beds. 

And, in addition, it provides the most economical—and 
therefore the most profitable—method of setting run of 
the hook job and display composition. 

Write us today for information of other advantages of 


the Ludlow system of hand-set, slug-cast composition. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 
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Te Chandler & Price Craftsman Press with C & P (Rice) Automatic Feeder 





is everything the company claims and more”... .“More than satisfactory in 
P L. Maddock, Publisher, The Bloomfield News 


all ways; it does much better work with one-half the effort”. . . .“We started 
H. G Bradley, Supt. Printing Dept., Eli Lilly and Company 


out to buy another press but stopped in our tracks when we saw this new 


Unit and are satisfied from experience that we purchased the better press”... . 
J. C. Sindelar, President, Beckley-Cardy Co 


“The Handwheel Impression Control is very much used in our work to even 
impression before makeready. We get much more even impression due to 


less building up with paper and cardboard”... .“It is a great time saver as 
Robert M. Williams, Mgr Printing Dept., Fidelity and Deposit Company 


it eliminates about half of the makeready time”... .“The register is perfect; 


H. C. Straus, Straus Printing Company 


ink distribution is good, better than any platen we have had”. . . .“Distribu- 
C. W. Moebius, President, Moebius Printing Company 


tion. compares very favorably with a cylinder”... .“We have fed all sorts 
G. H. Hellhake, Record- Herald Printery 


of stocks, ranging from onion skin to six-ply card and find that the feeder 
handles all grades equally well”....“On 80,000 
L. D. Summers, jJr., Foreman Sammons Printing Co. 
gummed labels run today press averaged 
about 2500 per hour, although stock curled 
quite a little as it was damp in the shop”.... 
E. C. Chapleski, Model Printing Company 


“The C & P Craftsman Press is in our opinion 


the most practical, efficient, 






money-making automatic 


job press on the market.” 
N. L. Cerchio, Jr., The Cedar Tree Press, Inc. 








THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue e e Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE THROUGH NEARLY HALF-A-HUNDRED OFFICES OF AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS AND OTHER DEALERS 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1937, The Inland Printer Company 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


n reading as in lennis HME annoys 


TENNIS PLAYERS know how annoying glare can be. 
After three or four sets, on a sunny day, the light 
reflected from the clay surface of a white court 
causes one’s eyes to burn—lids to puff up—and 
vision to tire so that error after error occurs. 

Unfortunately there is another and much com- 
moner source of glare to which you are exposed 
on dark days as well as light ones... the glare 
caused by too shiny printing papers. 


BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 


Eye specialists recognize both the prevalence and 
consequence of printed glare when they warn 
you that “To conserve your eyes, select reading 
matter printed on non-glaring papers which are 
neutral in color.” 

Five years ago only the most expensive hooks 
could give you the protection of such papers. To- 
day, as a result of the development of Kleerfect and 
Hyfect by Kimberly-Clark, it has become cheaper 


to eliminate glare in printing than it is to put up 
with it... cheaper to produce pieces which invite 
readers than to produce those which repel them. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 


The self-same process developed to give Kleerfect 
and Hyfect the neutral colors and soft surfaces 
which enable them to take the glare out of light 
...also imparts to them the other qualities essen- 
tial to producing outstanding printed results at 
low cost: high opacity, correct ink-affinity, lack of 
two sidedness, strength,and freedom from curling. 

If you are a publisher or buyer of advertising 
and have not seen samples of the added readabil- 
ity either Kleerfect or Hyfect can bring to your 
printed pieces—nor had the opportunity to study 
estimates proving how much either paper can 
save you on your present printing costs, talk to 
your paper merchant or your printer. They have 
the facts. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


eee eres: dt fs CORPORATIO 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PS 99:99 3 te You 
UP Fi ren fe cle i 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CL 


LAT 
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CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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ALL- PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 








i A dual racking-back mechanism, allowing accurate adjust- 

. t g) 3 Al - g) 3 5 =: ment of form rollers first to plates and then to vibrators, made 

3 the regulation of ink distribution on Kidder Presses a simple 

operation . . . and increased the degree of accuracy in con- 
trolling the impression. 

1 g) 3 6 ” 1] g) 3 7 Now, a new automatic tension control to the rewind roll on 

Kidder web presses means far greater control over the paper. 

It can be calibrated and quickly set for any desired tension 

which may be necessary for a narrow or wide web — fragile or strong paper. It maintains 
an even tension on the web throughout the run. 

This relieves the operator of the necessity of adjusting the tension while running. 
Added to our present and successful Link Belt rewind mechanism, the new Automatic 
Tension Control (patent pending) — 

1. ensures an evener-wound roll, solid and firm, with no web breakage 
2. protects uniform register on the press, for there is no uneven tension at 
the rewind mechanism, to pull back. 

Have you received a copy of our bulletin on U.P.M.-Kidder Rotary Presses for roll- 
to-roll production of wrapping papers? If not, write main office at Dover, N. H. Types 
of machinery include: ‘‘stack-type”’ and ‘‘arc-type’’ web presses and all-size adjust- 
ables for wrappers, labels, cartons; bronzers; sheet rotaries. Also: Chapman Electric 


Neutralizer. 


~ U-P-M-hIDDER PRESS COMPANY Incorporated 


== MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT - DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


qppee OFFICES INCHRYSLER BLDG., N. Y. C., FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO: TORONTO 
ONT. REPRESENTED ON PACIFIC COAST BY HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 
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* The telephone book is your prospect list when you really 
know Permanized Papers—the new kind of Bond and 
Ledger Papers that let you show big buyers definite sav- 
ings with increased beauty and unquestioned safety! 
Complete information that will help you make sales is 
contained in a 10-minute book we wish to send you, 


called “A New Idea.” 


Permanized Papers are Made to 
Give 2 Kinds of Permanence 


There are two kinds of permanence in commercial paper- 
uses: Active- Permanence (resistance to wear), and 
Passive - Permanence (resistance to age - deterioration). 
Permanized Papers are made in 5 degrees of Active- 
Permanence based on their rag-content, but in one high 
standard of Passive Permanence, because they use Solka- 
Durapulp instead of ordinary paper-making pulp. For 
this reason, they are the only Bond and Ledger Papers 


(pommtpeged 


3 LEDGERS 


D in nage 


through a new idea 
based on this revolutionary 


~ NEW KIND OF 








that can be bought and sold on one simple rule: “A 
Permanized Paper that is strong enough, is permanent!” 


Prospects that Turn into the Kind 
of Customers You Want 


This simple buying-rule turns biggest buyers into cus- 
tomers—if you do your part in putting over the idea. It 
makes buying excess strength unnecessary, thereby yield- 
ing economies; and it guarantees complete safety for 
important forms. Take advantage of this opportunity 
to build sales with Permanized Papers. Send for “A 
New Idea”—the book that gives complete information. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., or 
71 Murray Street, New York City. 





YOUR BEST PROSPECTS ARE BEING TOLD 
about the advantages of Permanized Papers in a strong 
advertising campaign appearing in these publications that 
reach the biggest and best market: Business Week, Bank- 
ing, and Wall Street Journal. Watch for them! 





WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Send me your new book and full in- 
formation. 


City... 
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Their Days Are Over 


Unable to keep pace with progress . . . horse-drawn fire engines have been replaced 


with high speed motor-driven apparatus. 


In the rehabilitation of printing plants, obsolete presses are being discarded for new 
high production machines. The printer who expects to compete in today’s market must 


use fast, automatic equipment. ; 
The feeder and delivery swing open readily, 


; , ‘ giving access to the press. 
The Miehle Horizontal meets require- 


ments of modern production .. . 
sturdy design . . . powerful impres- 
sional mechanism . . . uniform dis- 
tribution . . . automatic operation 


. . . a press for profits. 


Sheets 81/2 x 11 up to 22 x 28 
Speeds 2000 to 3600 per hour 


Motored by KIMBLE 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GR Ct Gis <i + GS a = 
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Send for your copy of 
this new demonstration broad- 
side on ADIRONDACK BOND. 


How do you measure the value of the bond paper you degree—and at low cost. Available in brilliant white 
purchase? If you select it on a basis of appearance, and twelve colors, with envelopes to match, in stand- 
performance, color, uniformity or availability, you'll ard sizes and weights, ADIRONDACK BOND is the 


find that ADIRONDACK BOND gives all to a high ideal paper for economical business printing. 





Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. B 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


a 
INTERNATIONAL Value ’ 
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"Ta All Customers 
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and Prospects”... 


How often have you heard—and used—this sig- 
nificant business phrase? ... Probably thousands 
of times! But have you thought what it means 
to your business? “‘to all Customers and Pros- 
pects” is a business call to action. It means 
that a selling campaign is on. A battle of book- 
lets, brochures, bulletins! 


When business goes into action, an army of 
envelopes is enlisted to carry its selling forces 
to the front. There will be calls for Columbian 
Clasps, Catalogs, Commercials, Outlooks, Re- 
ply envelopes and many others. Everybody uses 
envelopes. They are consumed by the millions 
and are important business to the printer who 


supplies them. 


You can help yourself 
to get your share of the 
big volume in envelopes 
if you will remember 
these two things: 













One of the handy envelope 
sales aids your merchant 
can supply is the U.S.E. 
Envelope Specifier. With 
this you can, nine times 
out of ten, show just the 
envelope your customer 
wants, and remember 
showing the right envelope 
may help get a certain 
printing job, too. So ’phone 
your merchant for a “Spec- 
ifier” today. 


they fail to 


oe 


2 
a 


G6 UARANTEED 


If due to any fault in manufacture 
jive satisfaction, the 
— from wl rich you bought them 


First: Your paper merchant has the U.S.E. 
Sample Cabinet containing the most complete 
collection of envelope 
samples ever issued, and 
can furnish you speci- 
mens and prices of any 
style or grade your cus- 
tomer may require. 





Second: Envelopes are one of the most rapid 
turnover items you can sell—a never failing 
source of business. 


There is no envelope service comparable to that 
of U.S.E. in quality and diversity of products, 
acceptance by your customers, and promotion 
aids. The service is built for the trade. It is 
yours with the friendly and capable cooperation 
of your paper merchant. 


Think of the tremendous consumption of en- 
velopes in your community. A good share of 
this business belongs to you—because you can 
deliver a better service to the envelope user. 
Are you getting it? 





This Guarantee in every 
box of U.S.E. envelopes, 
takes the worry out of 
envelope buying. 







It says, without qualifica- 
tion—“If due to any fault 
in manufacture, they fail 
to give satisfaction, the 
concern from which you 
bought them will be au- 
thorized to make replace- 
ment at the expense of the 
manufacturer.” 






| 










U. S. E. HAS SERVED THE TRADE 


wi 
at the expense of the manufacturer. 
OPERATOR 
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CONSISTENTLY SINCE 1898 





















‘“The time has come,’’ 
the Walrus said, 
“To talk of...’’ better things 
‘’ Of shoes — and SHIPS 


and sealing wax — 
‘ Of cabbages—and kings —’’ 


... IN PRINTING PAPERS © tients 











SNAPPY 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Faithful photographic reproduction is 
achieved by the use of Fraopaque whiter 
white paper. 

The highlights snap out in contrast to 
grays, relieving flatness, giving the whole 
picture real punch and eye-arresting 







FRAOPAQUE QUALITIES 










power. 
4 Fraopaque’s fine record of perform- 
BRILLIANT WHITE ance has already been proved repeat- 
GREATER OPACITY edly in the plants of America’s leading 

© SHARP, CLEAR IMPRESSIONS printers. 










Mail the coupon for portfolio show- 


© UNIFORM FINISH igen Ai — 
: t 
@ LOWER MAILING COSTS FRAOPAQUE. Sateen 










Mail coupon to: 
FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Kindly send me by return mail free Fraopaque sample book, 


also samples of Fraopaque suitable for trial on our own presses. FR AS ER INDU STRIES, INC. 


Name. 








Street NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 111 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


City. 


‘7 
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For complete information write to Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Monotype 
Building, 24th at Locust St., Phila., Penna. 





Flexible 
Monotype 
Typesetting 


225 matrices are combined in 
the Monotype matrix case when 
sizes up to 12 point are being 
composed. The Monotype user 
does not have to adapt the job 
to fit the machine —he may make 
the arrangement of characters 
in the Monotype matrix- 
case fit the job. 


To demonstrate the flexibility of application of the Monotype Composing 
Machine for all classes of work, we are showing below a few of the standard 
matrix-case arrangements which are in general use by Monotype owners. 
Roman, italic, boldface and special figures and characters can be combined 
for Monotype keyboard composition in wide variety to meet special needs. 


Arrangement C — Roman caps, small caps, and lower- 
case with Italic caps and lowercase. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ&ACE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& EE 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzecefiflfffiffl .,-:5575 71? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ2 AE 
abcdefghijkimnopgrsturwxyzzefifif fifi : ; 1? 
$123456789014 4% 34*1F9|ZELibl] ()$1234567890 


Arrangement C1— Roman caps, small caps, and lower- 
case with Boldface (Cl) caps and lowercase. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ&ACE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&4E 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzecefiflfffiffl .,-:5;5553!? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& AG 
abcdefghijkli parstuvwxy fiflffffiffl .,-2;4°" 12 
$123456789014 14 34*1tJ|%Ltbl[] ()$1234567890 





Arrangement C2— Roman caps, small caps, and lower- 
case with Boldface (C2) caps and lowercase. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ&AC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzecefiflffffiffl .,-:555 531? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZZ AG 
abcdefghijki parstuvwxy fiflffffiffl.,-=;4'12 
$1234567890*t4 | %£ tbl] ()$1234567890 





Arrangement 6C1— Roman caps and lowercase with 
Italic caps and lowercase and Boldface (Cl) caps and 


lowercase. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ& 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzecefififfffiffl .,-:;551? 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
abcdefghijkimnopgrsturwxyzeefifif fiff : ; 1? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijkl parstuvwxy fiflftttiffl .,-2547° 12 
$1234567890*tt 7 $1234567890 





Arrangement 6C2—Roman caps and lowercase with 
Italic caps and lowercase and Boldface (C2) caps and 
lowercase. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ& 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzecefififffiffl .,-:;5;5371? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopgrstuvwxyzzefifif fiffl : ; 1 ? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijki parstuvwxy fiflftftithl .,-254° 12 
$1234567890*+(]$1234567890 





Plate Gothic Arrangement — Four Sizes of Gothic Cap- 
itals, Figures and Points. 


1_ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& $1234567890.,-:;°" 
2_ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& $1234567890.,-:;°" 
3_ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&  $1234567890..-:;°° 
4_ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&  $1234567890.,-:5°° 


(Set in the Monotype Stymie Family) 
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And the brand... DAUNTLESS LEDGER. It is a tough, 


firm 50% rag ledger of the usual dependable Gilbert 


quality, made in white and buff in standard sizes and 
weights. Available at most reputable paper merchants. 
When ordering ledger stock think of DAUNTLESS. 
Manufactured by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 
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CLAYBOURN 


COMBINATION ROUGHING and SHAVING MACHINE 


for BETTER PRINTING PLATES and LOWER COSTS 


To help meet the present-day demand for better press- 
work in both magazine and newspaper printing, Cottrell 
offers the CLAYBOURN Combination Roughing and 


Shaving Machine. Here is a precision tool — built to 


meet exacting requirements—which not only does | 


better work but at the same time reduces costs by com- 
bining two operations in one. Used for shaving electro- 
types, stereotypes, base material, etc., it insures uniform 
plate thickness— accurate within plus or minus one- 
: housandth of an inch—and eliminates a great part of 


i the hand finishing necessary when plates are shaved 


‘ with ordinary equipment. It is particularly advanta- 


geous in newspaper and other printing plants for pro- 
ducing accurate metal base upon which to mount cuts 
for molding. A micrometer adjustment enables the oper- 
ator to shave plates to any desired thickness—a cut as 
deep as one-eighth inch can be made in one operation 
—and the hed is quickly adjustable so that shell stereos, 
too, can be shaved with close accuracy. A folder describ- 


ing this machine will be furnished on request. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street ¢ Chicago: 332 South Michigan Avenue 


Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, Mil kee, Wi 





Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's Inn Road, London, E. C. 1 











@ Precision is accuracy of bearing manufacture. 


Tapered means that this accuracy can be main- 
tained. Pre-loaded means elimination of all play, and 
a roller bearing means the elimination of friction. 


The plate cylinder bearings are located in the 
cylinder body and the steel cylinder shaft is non- 
rotating and is keyed to the side frames. This 
construction eliminates all looseness or play in 


HARRIS COLOR GROUP plate cylinder mountings. 


1. Revolutionary Harris H.T.B. Stream Feeder = The mounting of the blanket cylinder is the same 
2. Precision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings , . 
as the plate cylinder except that the non- rotating 


3. Choice of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Register- : ’ pane: 
ing mechanism shaft is keyed to the pressure eccentrics eliminating 


4, Micrometer Dials for setting printing pressures all bearing play. 
5. Quick Change Plate Clamps 

6. Double size Transfer Cylinder 

7. Inker load eliminated from printing couplet 


8. Harris Cleanable Ink Fountain . ” y 
9. Adjustable Ink Vibration The press shown is the LSK 42" x 58’—2 colors 


HARRIS: OFFSET: PRESSES 
HARRIS »SEYBOLD+> POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. ¢ Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 813 Washington St. ¢ San Francisco, 420 Market St. e Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


The impression and transfer cylinder bearings are 
mounted in the side frame to facilitate press design. 


IES I NEI TT 
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At the 86 out of a total of 90 pieces of 


PACKAGING advertising literature, folders and booklets 
EXPOSITION 


Approximately 70 exhibitors displayed their prod- 

ucts, methods and equipment at the 7th Annual come within the size range and folding range of the MopEL 
Packaging Exposition held at the Pennsylvania 

Hotel, March 23-26, 1937. Thousands of attrac- ee DOUBLE O” CLEVELAND. Only four pieces are beyond the 
tive packages illustrated what inventive genius is 

doing in the job of packaging the country’s “Double O”’ sheet size. 


merchandise. 


—distributed at the 7th Annual Packaging Exposition 


The ability of the Model “Double O” Cleveland to fold 
95.3% of this literature demonstrates its versatility and use- 


fulness in Printing Plants and Binderies producing Direct 


Ask for “In Step with the Times”. It Mail folders, Dealer Helps, Booklets and similar work. 


gives you much timely information. 


The Model “Double O” folds sheets ranging in size from 


DEXTER FOLDER 4.x 5” to 22 x 28” in a variety of folds at highest speeds. 
COMPANY 


28 West 25rd Street, New York 


PuiLaDELeHiA—Lafayette Building 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


Cuicaco—117 West Harrison Street 
Boston—185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND—1931 East 61st Street 
Sr. Lours—2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
AtLanta—Dodson Printers Supply 
Co., 231 Pryor Street, S. W. 
San Francisco, Los ANGELES 
SeattLE—Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Dattas—J. F. Carter 
5241 Bonita Avenue 


« Jive [levevanp > 
Model “Double O°’ 
Folder with contin- 


uous feeder. 
Powered by Kimble. 

















plete Spray System 


FOR PRINTING AND OFFSET PRESSES 


@ DeVilbiss supplies everything you need for the effective use of the spray 


method of eliminating offsetting. 

As a basis for a complete system to eliminate offsetting, DeVilbiss provides 
ten standard spray outfits, each adapted to different pressroom conditions. 

DeVilbiss builds a variety of air-compressing equipment—for self-contained 
DeVilbiss Portable Outfits—for a central supply for all compressed air re- 
quirements in printing plants ... Where spray outfits are in continuous use on 
large presses, an exhaust system is frequently desirable. DeVilbiss builds and 
installs exhaust systems especially designed to meet pressroom conditions. 

Spray solution for use with DeVilbiss Spray Outfits for the Prevention of 
Offsetting is made by DeVilbiss according to its own scientific formula and is 
absolutely uniform at all times. 

Whether you operate one press or scores of them, turn to DeVilbiss for the 


Or ee complete solution to your offsetting problems. Write for details. 


fru kumaswte THE DEVILBISS COMPANY «TOLEDO, OHIO 


ready for use. It never needs to be 
stirred, agitated, thinned, or heated. 


Equipment and solution li- 
censed under U. S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790. 
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HEER UP YOUR PRINTING WITH HAMILTON 





OLOR MAKES 
PRINTING SPARKLE 


In spring poets and printers turn to Kilmory. 


A cheerful book and cover | 


paper, made almost three-dimensional by a striking laid surface. A clean, 


sparkling paper and a cover with nary the faintest blemish. A brilliantly colored line 


flashing into Blue, Yellow, Salmon, Green, Chestnut, India, Sage and a clear White. 


Kilmory is a pressman’s dream equally good for letterpress, water color, or gravure. 


You'll be enthusiastic about Hamilton KILMORY. 


STOCKING AGENTS 


Millcraft Paper Co. 

Amold-Roberts Co. 

Baltimore, Md.:.......:... B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Amold-Roberts Co. 

Von-Olker-Snell Paper Co. 

Moser Paper Co. 

Millcraft Paper Co. 

Southwestern Paper Co. 

Miller-Spooner Paper Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich... ..Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa Johnston, Keffer and Trout 
Hartford, Conn... . . ..Green and Low Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla... ...... Jacksonville Paper Co. 


Miami, Fla Everglade Paper Co. 
Mobile, Ala Partin Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J... ...Paterson Card and Paper Co. 
Newark, N. J... 2.2.2... New York City Agents 
New Haven, Conn Amold-Roberts Co. 
New York City, N. Y...The Alling and Cory Co. 
New York City, N. Y.. . Bulkley, Dunton.and Co. 
New York City, N. Y..... Forest Paper Company 
New York City, N. Y.. .Green and Low Paper Co. 
New York City, N. Y 
New York City, N. Y... 
New York City, N. Y 
New York City, N. Y., 

Whitehead and Allliger Co., Inc. 


Orlando, Fla Central Paper Co. 


Paterson, N. J...... Paterson Card and Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa Paper House of Penna. 
Philadelphia, Pa Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Anchor Paper Co. 

Providence, R. |............. Armold-Roberts Co. 
Providence, R. |.........R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
Van Reed Paper Co. 

Virginia Paper Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.............. Paper Service, Inc. 
South Atlantic Paper Co. 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Tampa Paper Co. 

Toledo, Ohio Millcraft Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C......R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FREE MYSTERY BOOK OF COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Shows 9 shades of inks on 9 Kilmory colors in a clever way that permits you and your . 


customer to select attractive color arrangements. 


Write 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS — 
Miquon (Montgomery County), Pa. 
Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 


Name 





Address 





Position 





























RA. 3223 


Feb. 1, 1937 


Webendorfer Wills Company 
No. 8 South Street 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Herewith is our cheok for $2855.80 -- in full 
wee for your invoice No. 10808 for one special 
4 x 80 Offect Jobber-MAC with extras as listed on 
your bill No. 10808, 


4s you well-know we made an unusually exhaustive 

study of all smell offset jobbers -- and, after i 
nearly eight weeks investigating olains and actua 

fao$e, we decided that the Webendorfer was our best 
bet. 


We actually believe that had all prices been exactly the 
same, we would have reached the same decision and bought 
the Wobendorfer. 


It's a great little press -- and, we are sure, will be 
a big money-maker. 











Buy on 


FACTS 


NOT 


CLAIMS 


EASIER CONTROL e SIMPLER OPERATION e SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 
American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO,, INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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VULCAN 


GELASTIC ROLLERS 
SAVE MONEY 


Many printers are cutting their roller bills to 
a fraction of former costs by using Gelastic 
Rollers. Reasons: Less time and money wasted 
on roller changes. Gelastic Rollers are un- 
affected by oils, driers, washes, etc., and do 


not swell, shrink, chip, or crack. They are soft, 
resilient, and positively uniform in diameter; 
they give you better distribution and more 
uniform color, particularly on modern high- 
speed presses; and they keep your presses 
running profitably in the hottest weather. 


Write for folder. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


Fifty-Eighth Street and First Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
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| | 
ADD A, half-hour | DAILY 


IN PRODUCTIVE TIME 


M: LER AUTOMATIC OILING saves the daily half-hour, formerly 
used for hand-oiling. Many hours of productive labor 
are added to the time sheets—at least three hours weekly. 
Savings upon savings accumulate from:—thousands of addition- 
al impressions, better work, longer press life, as well as from 
cleaner presses, less ‘‘shut-down” time and less drudgery. 


Only two or three minutes daily are used to fill the oil reservoir. 
The Miller mercury switch—an exclusive feature—stops the 
press if the reservoir empties. All main and high-speed bearings 
and parts under the press are automatically oiled under high 
pressure. A gauge shows oil pressure. 


Other features which make Millers “the printer's choice’ are 
numerous. A few more are listed in the panel at the right. Full 
details and catalog to any responsible firm. 


with 


§ AUTOMATIC 
OILING 


FACTS ...NOT FICTION 


1. SLOW-DOWN DELIVERY. Patented. Assures accu- 
rate sheet alignment on pile at any speed. Rejogging 
unnecessary. Automatic pile lowering. 


2. TACHOMETER. Shows running press speed. An aid 
to maximum speed maintenance. First used by Miller. 


3. CONTROLLED-SHEET FEEDER. Sheet carried to 
front guides, by positive suction fingers. Simple; no 
tapes, balls or rollers to adjust or mark sheets. Form 
accessible under feed board; feed board swings up or 
entire feeder opens. 


4. HIGH-SPEED CONSTANT INKER. Combination ink 
mill and rotary press type. Constant ink supply, not 
intermittent. No roller reversals on form. 


5. TOTALIZER. Records total impressions, from which 
durability of parts, periodical production, etc., may be 
instantly checked. Exclusive Miller feature. 


6. HIGH-SPEED BED MOTION. Patented. Up to 25% 
extra unhurried impressions per hour; less exertion 
than other flat bed presses. Speed without strain. Vi- 
brationless, 2 to 1, all-steel bed reversing mechanism 
employs no plungers. Press not anchored to floor. 


7. UNIT CONSTRUCTION. Feeder, press and delivery 
are designed and constructed under one roof as one 
machine; structurally united for greater strength and 
accuracy. Compact; other presses of similar sheet size 
require up to 50% more floor space. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian 

Company: MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto and Montreal. Agents: 

CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, California; LANCE COMPANY PRINT- 
ER’S SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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6 HIGH-SPEED 
‘Qs, OFFSET 


£1 JOB PRESS 


TYPE RHS 19x25 ¢ RHL 20x28 




















EQUIPPED WITH NUMBERING 
AND 
PERFORATING ATTACHMENTS 
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RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATIOS 
You Ol Told lol damedi 1425 Folsom Street 
FOLDERS ON PRESSES * _. } lola ddolaldii4e pm Ge 
COMPOSERS, CAMERAS vidi ain AVENUE 


AND OTHER EQUIPMENT NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















° 91 @ie.t subs Lole lal isi @elal> 176 John Street 


Montreal, Quebec iol celeb covme Olah otal: 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION—Divisions: American Printing Ink Co., Eagle Printing Ink Co., The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., 
Sun Chemical & Color Co., Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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EVERY NEWSSTAND IN YOUR TOWN 
HELPS YOU SELL MORE PROFITABLE 
PRINTING JOBS 


Hammermill’s National Advertising makes 
Home-town Sales for Profit-Wise Printers 


ATURDAY EVENING POST... 
S COLLIER’S... LIFE... TIME. 
These magazines work for you when you 
use Hammermill Papers for your jobs. 

Every copy that carries a Ham- 
mermill advertisement into your town 
helps create a sales opportunity for you. 


“YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to 
use good printing— not cheap printing. 
Your printer will supply you Hammer- 
mill Papers as part of good printing” — 
that is the message of Hammermill ad- 
vertising in your town that refers busi- 
ness to you. 

MAKE THIS ADVERTISING 
WORK FOR YOU. Let customers in 
your town know that you are the printer 
they read about in Hammermill adver- 


tisements. Show them your shop is the 
placeto buy finer paper and finer printing. 

FOR YOU Hammermill has produced 
a variety of sales aids to make national 
advertising do a stronger local selling job. 
Every one tested. Every one free. They’re 
listed in the coupon. Check the ones you 
want. ; 

Profit-wise printers say: “(Hammer- 
mill advertising has made business men 
want more and better printing. Ham- 
mermill selling helps for printers bring 
that demand right into our shops.” 

HAMMERMILL CAN HELP YOU 
TOO. Check the coupon now. Get these 
aids to bigger profits. Focus the selling 
power of Hammermill advertising di- 
rectly on your shop. 


Bonwnweny 


SEND COUPON FOR 
SALES HELPS THAT 
MAKE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING WORK 
FOR YOU 


Red se me eee soy A OR BE DA oe ete 


CHECK THIS LIST ~ 


O COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE 
BOOK of complete Hammermill line 

O WORKING KIT OF HAMMER- 
MILL BOND. Samples of printing 
on Hammermill Bond with creative 
selling ideas for you 

O SAMPLE BOOK OF HAMMER- 
MILL BOND and Hammermill 
Bond Envelopes 

O DIRECT MAIL pieces ready to im- 
print and mail to your prospects 
and customers 

0 ELECTROS of advertisements for 
your own advertising 

O WINDOW DISPLAYS. Complete 
equipment for an eye-stopping dis- 
play 

O WINDOW STICKERS and door 
signs 

O COUNTER CARDS printed in at- 
tractive colors. 


A wide variety of material is yours 
for the asking. 
I. P.-6 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Send me the sales helps checked above. 


Name. 





Position. 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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AT Sizperion...ALL HIS SKILL 
GOES INTO ENGRAVINGS 


Our plant is very highly mechanized. There’s a reason for that, and the reason 
has to do with quality. Here at Superior we believe that it is a waste of crafts- 
manship for a man to expend his skill on something a machine tool can do. 
Therefore we give our people the finest of mechanical aids—and thus ALL 
their-skill goes into making of truly superior engravings—none of their atten- 
tion and ability is squandered on operations that are better done by machine. 


Superior’s photographic, retouching, layout and art departments tell the same 
story—highest skill, supplemented by the finest aids. More than this, Superior’s 
all-under-one-roof organization insures an interlocking of idea, a-preservation 
of first conception, which must reach the printer intact. That is why we keep 
happy so many and such varied customers. That is why we can keep you satisfied. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


218 WEST SUPERIOR STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MAYCO ROLLE 


S 


CAN BE SOFT AND STAND THE GAFF 


* Dayco Rollers are preventing trouble, 
speeding up production, contributing to- 
ward better work, and reducing costs in 
all kinds of printing and lithographing 
plants. Besides being adapted for all the 
usual applications, Daycos are unequaled 
for waxing, graining, varnishing, and the 
use of metallic inks as well as alkali and 
acid-resisting inks...for printing on 
metal, glass, cellophane, wax paper, card- 
board, and other stocks... for letter- 


Dayco 


press, offset, and intaglio work ... for 
all classes of presses and special printing 
machines. 

No matter what type of work you do, 
Dayco Rollers will give you unrivaled 
service. Keep them clean and they’ll per- 
form like new rollers for millions and 
millions of impressions. Ask us to have 
a representative study your requirements 
and meet them with Dayco Rollers speci- 
fically built for you. 


Yop habs 
D 


And remember, there is only one 
patented, sleeve-type rollere—DAYCO! 
Insist upon the genuine. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
* * * 


DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


especially built for newspapers, are 
distributed by 
THE NELSON ROLLER COMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO. 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 


PATENIED 


Ew” 


Dayco Base and SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ® 206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place, New York ® Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago ® 2970 
W. Grand Blod., Detroit © Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston ®° W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia ® Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta ® R. A. 
Hopf, 5114 Stewart St., Cincinnati © John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls * Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul ® California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St, 
Los Angeles © L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blvd., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles © John C. Nicholson, 582 Howard St., San Francisco 


© Edward Hauenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 
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AS GRACEFUL 


AND BEAUTIFUL AS THE 


oe as the grace and beauty of the swan adorn and give 


interest to ponds and rivers of Old England, so Text Papers 


made by Beckett give charm and attraction to the printed page. 


Printers and buyers of printing everywhete are realizing in 
increasing numbers that Buckeye Text, Beckett Text and Tweed 
Text give character to even the simplest work. All are of 


moderate cost and the price of Tweed Text is definitely low. 


Ask your dealer in Buckeye and Beckett papers about these 


Text lines. They will help you produce superior work. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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WORKING FROM A KODACHROME FILM, 
ACTUAL SIZE 1 BY 1% INCHES, THE 
SUBJECT SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGE WAS REPRODUCED IN FOUR- 
COLEOR PROCESS PEATES BY THE 
WILBAR PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., INC., 
OF NEW YORK CITY. IT IS AN EXCELLENT 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF SECURING NATURAL COLOR REPRO- 
DUCTIONS WITH ‘‘CANDID"' COLOR SHOTS 
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Courtesy of Grace Line. 


Four-Color Process Plates by Wilbar Photo Engraving Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Kodachrome Film by Ivan Dmitri, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE SPEEDS UP THE PRINTER 


Newer methods, larger profits discussed at graphic arts technical conference held in New York City last month. 


Sponsored by Graphic Arts Research Bureau and graphic arts division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


UR AGE Is undoubtedly one of re- 
QO search, and the scientists are 
taking present-day printing meth- 
ods into their laboratories and examining 
them with their microscopes, measuring 
even the thickness of the film of ink on 
paper in ten-thousandths of an inch. They 
are employing thermometers, hygrom- 
eters, pressure gages on enclosed ink 
fountains and speeding up everything, 
then weighing their findings to see if the 
results cannot be made to bring in more 
profit. Formerly it was known to be easy 
to start a newspaper for the readers 
would quickly tell you how to run it. 
Now it would appear that the whole 
business of printing is to be directed by 
our friends the scientists. 

Any open-minded printer would ap- 
prove of this help from technicians after 
attending the three-day graphic arts tech- 
nical conference held in New York May 
6, 7, and 8, and sponsored by the Graphic 
Arts Research Bureau and the Graphic 
Arts Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Many of the 
speakers would apologetically begin by 
saying: “I am not a printer, but I would 
suggest that using a mop of steel wool is 
not a common-sense method of cleaning 
dried ink from rollers,” or, “why wait 
hours for the good old linseed oil ink 
solvent to oxidize when you can use one 
of the new rosin oils which will dry 
almost instantly?” Let us read some of 
the most valuable points brought out by 
the discussions in this conference. 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


One fine example of what research is 
doing for the web letterpress printer was 
explained by Charles MacArthur, Har- 
rison, New Jersey, who began by saying: 
“Men engaged in the fields of letterpress, 
offset, and gravure printing cannot escape 
the conviction that their methods are be- 
ing steadily pushed aside, while in hun- 
dreds of broadcasting stations, crooners 
and comedians, singing salesmen and 
pleading pedlers are taking in six and 
one-half millions of advertising dollars 
monthly—the same kind of dollars that 
buy paper, ink, rollers, plates, and pres- 
ses. Anyone in a position to observe a 
recent development in high-grade, high- 
speed web-fed printing cannot fail to 
realize that the makers and users of let- 
terpress materials and machines are 
aroused to action with respect to scien- 
tific research and sensible codperation to 
remove or reduce letterpress handicaps 
so as to secure some of those advertising 
dollars today.” 


Newspaper Presses 


Attendants at this conference visited 
the R. Hoe and Company plant in upper 
Manhattan. At the big factory they were 
received by J. M. Masterson, vice-pres- 
ident, who sent them with guides in 
groups through the immense factories. A 
demonstration was given of a high-speed 
newspaper unit printing and pasting an 
evening paper at 55,000 copies an hour, 
though the writer noticed the speedom- 
eter showed that the press was shooting 


from the folder 58,000, a speed that a 
machine gun could not équal with bullets. 

Among many of the interesting fea- 
tures shown on the newest Hoe newspaper 
press is the ink control at the side of the 
units whereby the pressman can regulate 
the supply of ink to each column of the 
stereotypes, so that columns with half- 
tones can have more ink than the columns 
with light advertising cuts. The method 
of adding fresh rolls of paper to the press 
while it is in motion was an example of 
great engineering skill. The visitors were 
also shown the perfected plans for adding 
color-printing units to any style of news- 
paper press so they can print in one, two, 
or three colors and black. 

The inspection of the Daily News plant 
showed the last word in machines, paper, 
and inks working at the highest efficiency 
while the machine “minders,” as they say 
in England, appeared leisurely to carry 
their responsibilities. 

At the management session, John Clyde 
Oswald in the chair, the address of W. M. 
Passano, treasurer of The Waverly Press, 
Baltimore, attracted close attention and 
brought from the floor the most question- 
ing. His purpose was to describe the wage 
payment system worked out by this print- 
ing house. The speaker began: “All of us, 
I am sure, agree that the ideal wage pay- 
ment system is one which rewards the 
individual in direct proportion to his ac- 
complishment and automatically shares 
with the workman the fruits of increased 
efficiency. All men may have been created 
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equal, but we well know that the quantity 
and quality of their production at the 
case or on the press is anything but equal. 
In recognition of this fact every plant has 
its premium men, men who in the eyes of 
their superiors are better than their fel- 
lows. Also every plant has its two-third- 
ers, men who, their foremen say, will 
never make printers. A great trouble is 
that in most cases the decision whether 
an individual is a premium man, a nor- 
mal producer, or a two-thirder is based 
on judgment, rather than impartial facts. 

“The foundation for our system of 
wage rates consists in the knowledge of 
the standard time to perform each opera- 
tion that enters into the making of our 
product. The standards were set by de- 
tailed time studies made by engineers 
thoroughly conversant with the printing 
technic of today. 

“A daily record of each individual’s 
production is kept. From this record the 
standard performance time is readily cal- 
culated, and this divided into the actual 
time taken gives the individual’s effi- 
ciency. Here, then, we have the basis for 
a wage incentive system, and the follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of base 
pay that is added to base pay for the va- 
rious efficiency brackets, and which our 
employes receive as a bonus. 


that his was an open shop, that they began 
with a profit-sharing plan in 1922, but 
this was changed in 1933 to a guaranteed 
bonus for efficiency. He explained how he 
took care of the proofroom, employes 
being late, and so on. 


Color Printing Progress 

This session brought a big audience. 
The chairman, W. C. Huebner, was a 
pioneer in the development of step-and- 
repeat machinery, methods of registering 
color plates, and the standardization of 
reétching methods for color-plate mak- 
ing. It was during this session that a man 
in the audience asked: “Mr. Chairman, 
while on the subject of color reproduc- 
tion, I’d like to ask if there isn’t some 
way to get rid of the human element in 
retouching color-record negatives and 
positives?” One good-natured human in 
the audience asked: “Why do you want 
to get rid of the human element?” The 
laughter that followed prevented any dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

The first paper, on “‘Photogelatin Color 
Printing,” by Rudolph E. Fehse, told how 
the old method of printing collotype 
from gelatin-coated glass plates was su- 
perseded by coating the gelatin on alumi- 
num plates and bending the aluminum 
around a press cylinder. On the flat 




















aa ss Less than 100- 110- 120- 130 
Efficiency 100% 109 119 129 and over 
Per cent of Base Pay 
added to Base Pay___. 0 9% 18% 27% 36% 














“This method rewards the workers in 
direct proportion to the quantity of their 
output. However, there are other factors 
determining a worker’s worth besides the 
quantity of his production. Quality of 
work is a most important factor. The 
bonus is changed quarterly, the records 
of the preceding quarter determining the 
bonus for the current quarter. The result 
is that each individual receives compen- 
sation in direct ratio to the quantity and 
quality of his output. Our shop and office 
executives and their first assistants still 
receive a share in the profits. This share 
is 25 per cent of the net earnings after 
certain reserves have been set up, and is 
distributed in a lump sum at the end of 
the year. 

“Our wage payment system has been 
tried in fair weather and foul, and has 
been found satisfactory. Because of it we 
believe that the unrest that is prevalent 
in industry today will pass us by, I there- 
fore present it to this group as a possible 
means to fair and harmonious labor rela- 
tions in our present age.” 

This was followed by a flood of ques- 
tions from the floor. Mr. Passano replied 
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presses 2,000 impressions was considered 
a good day’s production. On the direct 
rotary press a day’s production is from 
5,000 to 8,000 impressions, and most of 
this printing in colors. 

The paper by Herman A. Bernhardt, on 
“Color Offset Printing,” was read by a 
substitute, as was the one by M. Raoul 
Pellissier on “Color Rotagravure Print- 
ing.” Both were well received. 

Mr. Bernhardt’s paper referred to 
color-offset printing having become the 
giant of the graphic arts due to modern 
offset presses, photo-composing, and 
other improved equipment, as well as to 
a better knowledge and understanding of 
the chemical composition of the different 
formulas in use, which has resulted in 
plates of greater vitality and a better 
quality in the finished product. Inventive 
genius, he said, has accelerated the prog- 
ress of color offset, and this, with the ap- 
plication of engineering principles, has 
brought it to its present stage of high 
commercial productiveness. It has forged 
to the front, Mr. Bernhardt’s paper 
stated, because its broad applicability 
ranges from the small miniature portraits 





with fine color gradations to large twen- 
ty-four-sheet posters which retain all the 
wonderful gradations of color values in 
the better originals plus color vitality. 

Mr. Pellissier, in his paper, stated that 
one of the bugaboos of present-day color 
rotagravure printing was the amount of 
retouching that has to be done on nega- 
tives and positives due to a faulty render- 
ing of color. This affects the securing of 
faithful reproduction of the artist’s origi- 
nal. The solution of the difficulty may be 
found in a method now being worked out 
by which the retouching will be purely 
automatic and will in no way affect the 
artist’s touch. 

The Densitometer, as an aid in the 
technique of masking, has also been of 
material assistance in achieving accurate 
color reproduction with very little re- 
touching. Expressing the opinion that, 
while newspapers and magazines appar- 
ently want larger and better presses, a 
number of smaller presses, which would 
be more economical in the long run and 
result in a difference in both quality and 
register, might result in considerable im- 
provement in the quality of rotagravure, 
Mr. Pellissier also stated that the rota- 
gravure of the best newspapers is pro- 
duced by a plant that makes a compiete 
etching and proving of all colors, correct- 
ing the final proofs, and with these as a 
guide proceeds to make the cylinders for 
printing. The quality of this work, he 
stated, has brought high praise from ad- 
vertising agencies, and the amount of 
color advertising has increased accord- 
ingly as methods have improved. 


A Vital Innovation 

Frederick W. Bender, manager of the 
Alco-Gravure Corporation, said, in part: 
“This paper is the story of one of the most 
vital innovations made in the process of 
intaglio printing in all its twenty-five- 
year history. Authorities have hailed it. 
We refer to the new enclosed ink foun- 
tain. When one compares the perform- 
ance of printing presses equipped with 
this fountain with presses of a similar 
character of a quarter century ago, he 
cannot help but agree with the experts 
and with the superlative praises of all 
those who know the achievement of this 
new ink fountain. 

“Since we have equipped color gravure 
presses with this enclosed ink fountain 
we have increased the production of those 
presses from 400 feet of web a minute to 
1,200 to 1,500 feet a minute, and there is 
still a safe margin for further speed in- 
creases. Yet production speed, while a 
tremendously important advantage, is 
but one of the many advantages which 
Alco-Gravure enjoyed when enclosed ink 
fountains were added to its presses. The 
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old presses, with their 400 feet maximum 
web speed, employed large steam drums 
for drying assistance and the web trav- 
eled approximately 28 or more feet be- 
tween impressions. Now steam drums are 
entirely eliminated and web leads have 
in some instances been shortened to as 
litle as 1414 feet. New printing inks 
permitted to be used by these enclosed 
fountains possess higher luster, produce 
greater brilliance and higher opacity. 
Tone gradations are richer and smoother, 
and solid ink masses are more uniform.” 


Enclosed Fountains 

It was Mr. Bender who induced his 
company, the Alco-Gravure Division of 
the Publication Corporation, to acquire 
control over Adolph Weiss’ invention, 
and since then, as he stated, progress has 
been rapid. The invention was officially 
named the Weiss Speedry Fountain, and 
the Speedry Gravure Corporation was or- 
ganized to promote its further develop- 
ment and application in the graphic arts. 
Press manufacturers showed consider- 
able interest. The Goss Company and 
the C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company 
acquired licenses to incorporate this 
enclosed ink fountain in their presses. 
Its advantages became internationally 
known. Today there are installations in 
London, England. Fifteen units are oper- 
ating on the commercial gravure printing 
presses of Odham’s Press, Limited, and 
the purchase of forty-three additional 
units is contemplated by this firm. 

“In the publication field, one leader 
in magazines, the Crowell Publishing 
Company, publishing The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Country Home, and Collier’s, has added 
colorgravure to its magazines. In any 
issue of these magazines you may now 
see fine examples of colorgravure. This 
Week, the magazine distributed by 21 
prominent newspapers with a five mil- 
lion circulation, is printed entirely by 
Alco-Gravure with its giant colorgravure 
presses equipped with the Weiss Speedry 
ink fountains. 

“The entire graphic arts industry will 
seek its benefits. Already other branches 
of the graphic arts have adopted the ad- 
vantages made available by the Weiss 
Speedry fountain for intaglio printing. 
Today, presses equipped with Weiss 
Speedry ink fountains are operating with 
webs as narrow as two inches printing on 
Cellophane, on foils, fancy papers, light 
boards, and tag stocks, and in each case 
successfully.” 

This was one of the subjects cleverly 
handled by the speaker, J. C. Dunn, of 
Brooklyn, New York, who told how 
“chemical research during recent years 
has brought forth many achievements; 








PRINTERS! CAMERAS! 


Perhaps we can use some of your “personality” camera shots 


CO —_ Yr *" Shoot? 


AST MONTH we printed an article by Hillard Langlie on the small 
L camera as an aid to getting more printing business. It was full of 
valuable suggestions and we hope no printer-photographer missed it. The 
point we're making now, however, is that there are a great many more 
printers who are amateur cameramen than we realized! We found that 
out shortly after the article appeared. 

So now we'd like to hear from more of the camera fans among our 
subscribers. We believe that many of you have taken, and are taking, 
“candid” shots that would be of real interest to INLAND PRINTER readers. 
Send them along! If they’re good enough we'll pay $5 for each print 
accepted and used in this magazine. 

But here’s a point to remember: we want pictures, preferably of 
personalities, that will be of interest primarily to printers. Prominent 
figures in the graphic arts field, colorful local craftsmen, unique views 
of a plant or a process—these are your best bets. Emphatically, we do 
not want pictures of hobbies, babies, or pets! 

We can assume no responsibility for the return of prints submitted, 
but of course we will take reasonable care of them. No prints will be 
returned unless adequate return postage is enclosed. Prints should be 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied by full informa- 
tion—including names, place, and date—so that explanatory captions 
can be written. Send your pictures to Photograph Editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Candid-camera shot by John Averill, Chicago 


Veteran type-designer Frederic W. Goudy chats with Frederick G. Rudge, president of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, Incorporated, at a luncheon gathering of The Typophiles in New York City. 
We'd like to print more informal pictures of this nature. Let’s see what you have! But remem- 
ber, we want only pictures that will be of real interest to workers in the graphic arts field 
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prominent among such things are sev- 
eral new synthetic materials, rubber-like 
in general characteristics, but with spe- 
cial properties which make them interest- 
ing in their application to the printing 
industry. These synthetic materials have 
not succeeded in entirely replacing rub- 
ber as yet, but deep inroads have been 
made, and as mechanical executives be- 
come more familiar with their qualities, 
and pressmen learn of their advantages, 
it is safe to predict that the day is not far 
distant when the consumption of syn- 
thetics by the printing industry will reach 
interesting proportions. 

“Synthetics are gradually replacing 
rubber as a covering for rollers for use 
on newspaper, magazine, and other ro- 
tary presses, and are rapidly coming into 
general use on all types of typographic 
_and lithographic presses.” 


Rubber Plates 

In speaking on this subject, J. B. 
Shaughnessy, of Woonsocket, Rhode Is- 
land, said that “many years ago pro- 
gressive printers realized that letterpress 
printing had its limitations and set about 
to make them more elastic. It would seem 
that, when elasticity entered their minds, 
rubber immediately followed. They took 
old offset blankets, glued them to wood 
blocks and made tint blocks, or engraved 
simple designs or patterns on them. This 
was the start of rubber printing-plates.” 


Other Features 

At the Friday luncheon Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer, presided, the 
speakers being Harvey N. Davis, pres- 
ident of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, and James H. Herron, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

The election of officers resulted in V. 
Winfield Challenger, of N. W. Ayer and 
Sons, Philadelphia, being advanced to 
the presidency of the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Bureau; Hon. George H. Carter, 
former Public Printer, now assistant to 
the president of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, was 
chosen vice-president; and John Clyde 
Oswald, of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, was continued as 
secretary-treasurer. 

A resolution was presented and unan- 
imously carried expressing the high ap- 
preciation of the bureau of the work 
which Edward Epstean, now in Europe, 
has done for the graphic arts during 
many years, and in particular for his 
translations from the French and his pub- 
lication of ““The History of the Discovery 
of Photography,” by Georges Potonnie, 
and “The Truth About the Invention of 
Photography,” by Victor Fougue. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS REPORT PROGRESS 


EMBERS OF the Lithographers Na- 
M tional Association, Incorporated, 
gathered at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, for their thirty-second annual 
convention, May 11, 12, and 13. Out- 
standing among the addresses delivered 
was one by Alfred B. Rhode, president of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Incorporated, under the title “Educa- 
tional Activities of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation,” in which he told 
of the development of the Foundation, 
born just fourteen years before in the 
same room as that in which the meeting 
was then being held. 

“After fourteen years,” Mr. Rhode 
stated, “we are today in a perfectly sound, 
healthy condition ... We have carried on 
for fourteen years, living upon our in- 
come and not yet being compelled to dig 
into the principal beyond the original 
organization expenses.” He dwelt upon 
the accomplishments of the Foundation 
and the report recently issued, of which 
mention is made elsewhere in this issue. 
(See the Foundation report on page 79.) 


Speaking on “Banks, the Public, anc 
the Lithographer,” H. A. Lyon, of Ney, 
York City, brought out strongly not onl, 
the need for codperation but the advan- 
tages of codperation within an industry 
“first, because such codperation engen- 
ders a group pride, the direct result o! 
which is the elimination of unwarranted 
and unsound competitive methods. Sec- 
ond, because it gives to the audience an 
impression of strength and unity and 
commonality of purpose. Third, because 
it fights the common fight. All of the ef- 
fort is in one direction and the battle is 
not carried on by the efforts of individual 
sharpshooters. Finally, because it is the 
economical method of winning a common 
battle in a common cause.” 

“Tt has often been remarked that ad- 
vertising art, layout, and production has 
done more to increase the artistic appre- 
ciation of the United States as a whole 
than all of the old masters put together,” 
said Mr. Lyon. “I believe that is true,” he 
continued, “and if it is true, it imposes 
a tradition and a burden upon your 








MINIATURE MAKES FRONTISPIECE 


@ Our frontispiece for this issue pre- 
sents a vivid portrayal of the remark- 
able progress that has been achieved in 
the art of color reproduction from what 
haye come to be known as candid-cam- 
era color shots. Too, it offers a graphic 
demonstration of the possibilities that 
lie in this new development for secur- 
ing illustrative material, of recording 
scenes that never could be portrayed 
otherwise and of making those scenes 
available in their natural colorings to 
the masses, in addition to providing 
illustrative material for advertising and 
other commercial purposes. Many pho- 
toengravers throughout the country are 
working along these lines; this frontis- 
piece demonstrates the high degree of 
perfection attained by the Wilbar Photo 
Engraving Company, of New York City, 
to which we are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of showing it here. 

The subject was reproduced from a 
photograph taken by Ivan Dmitri while 
on a photographing trip through South 
America for the Grace Line. Highly 
rated as a painter and etcher, Mr. Dmi- 
tri two years ago added a Leica camera 
to his paint brushes and etching equip- 
ment, and has become widely known 
for his photographs, which have been 
published in many magazines. The sub- 
ject as shown was reproduced from the 
Kodachrome film, the actual size of 
which was 1 by 1% inches. From this 
small-sized film the Wilbar Photoen- 
graving Company made the four-color 


process plates from which the frontis- 
piece was printed. The result is a re- 
markably interesting illustration. 

From the standpoint of very artistic 
presentation of a subject of unusual in- 
terest, as well as clarity, sharpness, and 
color definition, it is an outstanding 
reproduction, the tropical scene illus- 
trated indicating the limitless field now 
open for artistic as well as commercial 
illustrative reproduction from Koda- 
chrome film. 

To the Wilbar Photo Engraving Com- 
pany, which made a start on a very 
small scale sixteen years ago, must go 
the credit for having achieved the repu- 
tation of being one of the foremost 
photoengraving plants in the country 
devoted solely to the production of fine 
printing plates for some of the largest 
advertising agencies and national adver- 
tisers. Its plant occupies two complete 
floors at 333 West Fifty-second Street. 
One floor-is devoted exclusively to the 
production of color-process plates, the 
other to black-and-white and Ben Day 
color plates, four overlapping shifts 
giving clients assurance of a complete 
twenty-four-hour service. At all times 
progressive, ever watching for the bet- 
ter way of producing its work, the com- 
pany has kept pace with modern trends, 
maintaining its equipment in the most 
up-to-date manner, continually testing 
out new developments and adding those 
which have proved their practical value 
in the art of photoengraving. 
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group, and at the same time opens up tre- 
mendous opportunities... You are among 
those whose job it is to supply the imagi- 
nation that is lacking elsewhere. The ad- 
vertising agent may have a good idea, but 
if it is butchered in production it may be 
worse than a bad idea well done.” 

Referring to the purchase of lithog- 
raphy and printing in the large bank, Mr. 
Lyon stated that this is all too frequently 
considered a routine job which belongs 
to the purchasing agent, and he all too 
frequently considersit precisely as though 
he were buying cleaning cloths, sponges, 
and paint brushes, and has no idea and no 
way of learning that when any institution 
buys lithography and printing it is buy- 
ing the clothing and the equipment with 
which that institution faces a tremendous 
and exacting audience. 

“The Practical Application of Market- 
ing Research to Advertising and Sales 
Opportunities for Lithographers” was 
the subject of an address by Arthur C. 
Nielsen, of Chicago, who stated that “the 
rapidly increasing sales volumes of pro- 
fessional marketing - research organiza- 
tions prove that advertisers are becoming 
more fact-minded, and it behooves the 
lithographer who would sell these adver- 
tisers to become more fact-minded him- 
self. He should have a thorough under- 
standing of the marketing research tools 
which his prospects and customers are 
now employing as a basis for deciding 
whether and how to use lithography.” 

“In all our printed material we have 
not spared expense on good artwork, 
well conceived typographic layouts, good 
paper stock, good inks,” said L. Rohe 
Walter, advertising manager of The Flint- 
kote Company, of New York City, in 
speaking on the subject of “Speeding 
Sales by the Printed Word.” Continuing, 
he said, “we have found it pays to prepare 
and issue quality lithography because in 
so many instances the first impression 
consumers receive about our company 
comes from their reactions to these 
printed ‘advance missionary salesmen.’ ” 

“Packaging Knowledge, the Key to 
More Lithographic Sales,” by C. B. Lar- 
rabee, managing editor of Printers’ Ink, 
New York City, and “Current Labor 
Problems,” by George E. Sokolsky, lec- 
turer, publicist, and author, of New York 
City, were among other addresses deliv- 
ered during the convention. 

At the annuai dinner which wound up 
the convention, sound pictures in color 
were shown—‘“The Miracle of Modern 
Merchandising,” presented by C. A. Bres- 
kin, president of the Breskin & Charlton 
Publishing Company, New York City. A 
summary of work done by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation was also given. 


SHAPE HARMONY OF RECTANGLES 


By J. Woodard Auble 


Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


N HARMONY with the recent articles 
by the Messrs. Warington and Welo* 


would be a mathematical dissertation on . 


the subject of rectangles and shape har- 
mony. It is well to remember in any 
discussion of pleasing rectangles that 
there are but four of the unlimited num- 
ber of ratios of length to width, which 
are used generally by printers. These 
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Figure 1 


four are the root-@), the root-@), the 
golden rectangle, and regular rectangles. 

Root-@) and root-@) rectangles have 
been used for many centuries, but even 
today one will encounter a few printers 
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Figure 2 
who do not know what is meant by these 
terms, and who know even less about 
how to construct the rectangles them- 
selves. Let’s study their construction. 
Root-@) rectangles are square and they 
~ *“The Uses of Dynamic Symmetry,” THE 


INLAND PRINTER, September, 1936; “Dynamic 
Symmetry in Layout,’ February, 1937. 


have little use in printing, but a study 
of them will reveal the method of con- 
struction of the others. Pythagoras, in 
540 B. C., discovered the relationship 
between the sides and the hypotenuse 
of right-angled triangles as being 
a’+b?—c’°. A is the altitude, b the base, 
and c is the hypotenuse. (Figure 1.) In 
a square, a is | unit, b is 1 unit, and 
cis V2. (1?+12=2.) The root 1, or 
in reality just plain 1, means that the 
base and altitude each is equal to 1 unit. 

The root-() rectangle is one in which 
the diagonal or hypotenuse of the square 
is brought up to make a new altitude. 
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Figure 3 


Then the rectangle in Figure 2 would 
have a base of 1 and the altitude the 
same as the hypotenuse of the square 
or \/2, and the rectangle is known as 
the hypotenuse, the \/2, or the root-() 
rectangle. In order to secure any 
root-(2) rectangle whose base is known, 
simply multiply this base by \/ 2, which 
in decimals is 1.414. The ratio of the 
rectangle is 1:\/2 or 1:1.414. An ex- 
ample of this: The altitude or length 
of a root-() rectangle whose base or 
width is 814” is 814” K1.414—12.019". 
To determine the width if the length is 
known divide the length by 1.414. Ex- 
ample: The length of a root-@) rectangle 
is 9”. The width, then, is 9” —1.414— 
6.22”. The only thing to remember 
about a hypotenuse rectangle, therefore, 
is the decimal 1.414. 
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The root-(8) rectangle is one in which 
the diagonal or hypotenuse of the 
root-@) rectangle is brought up to make 
a new altitude. In the root-@) rectangle 
the width is 1, and the length is \/2. 
The diagonal is then: 1*+ \/ 2? —=hypot- 
enuse squared. 1*-+\/2?=3, and the 




















more factors than mere harmony and 
balance. The dynamic part of the term 
brings in the rhythm, the force, and the 
movement. I like the term “symphonic 
division of space,” too. It means so 
much—to the artist. (Try it sometime 
on the composing-room foreman! ) 
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Figure 4 


hypotenuse is \/3 which in decimals is 
1.732. The ratio of the rectangle is 1:\/3 
or 1:1.732 and the rectangle is known 
as the double hypotenuse, root-@), or 
1:\/3 rectangle. To determine the length 
of a \/3 rectangle when the width is 
given, multiply the width by 1.732. For 
example: to find the length of a rec- 
tangle whose width is 814”, multiply 
by 1.732. 814X1.732— 


One other rectangle used by printers 
is known as the golden proportion or 
1:1.62. To say that this proportion is 
not pleasing would be to dispute Titian 
and Raphael, for they used it. The 
Notre Dame Cathedral and the cathedral 
of Amiens are proportioned 1:1.62. The 
Maker himself must have been a mathe- 
matician, for the bones of the human 

body are a striking ex- 
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14.722. To find the width 
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when the length is known, 
divide the length by 1.732. 
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An aid to proportioning type 


will always have a pro- 
portionate rectangle. This 


statement is true regardless of the ratio 
of the rectangle that you start with. 

With the knowledge that the dimen- 
sions of any rectangle multiplied by any 
number will result in a proportionate 
rectangle, a table may be worked out 
for any per cent of the area of the larger 
figure. This table results from the 
formula: The number to multiply by 
or the factor is  \/Per cent desired. 

10 
For example, of a 6” <9” sheet a pro- 
portionate rectangle 50 per cent as 
large is desired. Multiply both terms 
(6 and 9) by \/50. 1/50 .707, secured 
10 10 
by the following: 
V50 V2xX25_ 5V2 1V2 
no ww Ww 2 
1 _, 1.414 
hol 
6X .707 =4.242 
9.707 = 6.363 


A rectangle 4.242” 6.363” (414 63%) 
has the same ratio 1:1.5 and has an 
area 50 per cent as large as 6” 9”. 

The table at left is more useful in de- 
signing book pages, planning borders 
on jobs, and proportioning the type of 
a booklet to the sheet, than in securing 
dynamic symmetry in a layout, because 
this table merely determines the size of 
the part and does not forcefully posi- 
tion that part in the design, but with it 
one might be able to secure harmony in 
forms other than root rectangles. 

In the third column in the table at 
left are the reciprocals of the decimal 
fractions in the second column. This is 
useful in determining proportionate rec- 
tangles larger than given rectangles, 
such as finding the sheet size if the 
type dimensions are given. An example 
of this: The dimensions of a rectangle 
of which 5”X8” is 60 per cent are: 
5X1.291=6.455” and 8xX1.291=— 
10.328”. The decimals in the second 
column may be obtained from a table 
of square roots found in practically all 
mathematics books. The numbers in the 
third column are found by dividing 1 
by the second-column figure. 


x * 
Read and Grow Wise 


“It’s never any waste of time when a 
printer reads (and re-reads) his trade 
magazines,” writes H. Rowley in the 
W eekly Letter of the Printing Owners As- 
sociation, Omaha. Mr. Rowley devotes a 
full page in a recent bulletin to a sum- 
marization of articles which appeared in 
the May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It 
is significant that comment on, and quo- 
tations from, this journal are numerous. 
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WITH THE FLOOD of faces the foun- 

dries have been pouring out the 

last few years, one is apt to forget 
or overlook the royal achievements of 
faces that reigned a generation ago. De- 
spite my intimate acquaintance with the 
creator of one of these, the story of Roy- 
croft was obtained only by the most in- 
dustrious persistence, for Lewis Buddy, 
its originator, seems to derive no pleasure 
at all from talking about himself, and not 
much more from talking about his famous 
typographic “child.” 

And Roycroft was as famous as any 
type face well can be. At one time it was 
in the cases of almost every printer in this 
country. Advertisers gloried in it. News- 
papers all had it for display purposes— 
for advertising at least. For twenty years 
or more it was the inspiration for most 
hand lettering, especially in direct-mail 
advertising work. 

Shortly after the preliminary four- 
page announcement of the new type was 
distributed by the American Type Foun- 
ders Company from its headquarters, 
then in Boston, J. W. Phinney, A.T.F.’s 
manager, wrote Mr. Buddy that seven 
tons had been sold. A year later the foun- 
dry’s advertisement in The Typographical 
Journal, and perhaps elsewhere, not too 
grammatically stated that “In a single 
day there was recently shipped from Bos- 
ton, 10,000 pounds of Roycroft types, 
distributed all over the world (a western 
daily paper ordering half a ton for its 
own use).” 

It was said that “no type face ever in- 
troduced became so widely popular in so 
short a time.” Roycroft was the first type 
that the American Type Founders cast as 
large as 96 and 120 points in metal, in- 
stead of cutting these large sizes in wood. 








ROMANCE OF 
ROYCROFT 


A type which was copied for much hand lettering 


during first. quarter of this century. Advertisers 


gloried in it.. Many newspapers had it for display 


By A.RAYMOND HOPPER 








One evidence of the popularity of this 
face is found in what the foundry did with 
it. In the red-covered catalog of 1912, be- 
sides the regular showing, special char- 
acters, including f, fh, fi, fl, ft, M, R, h, 
m, n, t, u, ct, and The, were added, which 
the author did not design, though the AX, 
QE, x, ce, and S he did furnish were not 
cut; a complete series of fractions from 
10- to 48-point was produced; two fonts 
of ornamental initials were specially cre- 
ated; Roycroft Open, a purely outline 
letter, and Roycroft Tinted, a three- 
dimensional shaded design of consider- 
able beauty, were offered. And more than 
twenty years after the original drawing 
was made, the A.T.F. blue-covered cata- 
log of 1923 still included Roycroft and 
Roycroft Tinted. 

Around the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Lewis Buddy, III, was working on 
the art staff of The Saturday Evening 
Post—doing decorative pieces in wood- 
cut style, principally Colonial subjects. 
He was the only artist on the staff who 
hand lettered his own headings. 

One day a few years later, when Mr. 
Buddy had left the Post and become art 
editor of The Chautauquan, in Cleveland, 
he received a telegram from Mr. Phinney 


asking him to design a complete font for 
A.T.F. of letters similar in style to those 
he had used for the Post headings. As the 
work evidently was wanted in a hurry, the 
drawings were rushed through in three or 
four hours and mailed to Boston the same 
day the wire was received. 

Roycroft is a free-hand letter, with 
which the artist’s hand had long been 
thoroughly familiar. That it rang the bell 
Mr. Phinney acknowledged the following 
year when he wrote Mr. Buddy that it was 
the “best of the group of rugged faces.” 

The process of christening the child in- 
volved an interesting situation, and shows 
the opportunism that governed the foun- 
ders at that time, and perhaps still does. 
The last thing Mr. Buddy wanted or 
would have permitted was having his own 
name put to the face. He’s just that kind. 
But he did have special reasons for wish- 
ing to have it called by the curious name 
of “Carbudy.” 

At the time of the Civil War, Edward 
Wills Carr was a prominent newspaper 
publisher in Philadelphia; had been for 
many years. Mr. Carr was widely known 
as a rugged individualist, and must have 
been a unique character, with a foresight 
and progressiveness yielding nothing to 
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the initiative of the present day. He was 
the first newspaper publisher to predict 
that the time would come when some 
courageous advertiser would use full- 
page newspaper space—and was smiled 
upon by the skeptics of his day! 

He was the first newspaper publisher 
to obtain news of Lee’s surrender, in 
1865. To accomplish this he had had pre- 
viously to establish a chain of relays of 
riders from the battlefield in Virginia to 
Philadelphia. Perhaps the Government’s 
control of the telegraph system made him 
doubt its reliability for purposes of such 
a scoop. At any rate, as a sort of memorial 
to this grand old veteran of journalism, 
Lewis Buddy, III, wanted to combine the 
abbreviated spelling of his grandfather’s 
name and his own into the coined word 
“Carbudy.” But the gods (and economic 
expediency) ruled otherwise. 

Those were the days when Will Brad- 
ley and Fra Elbertus were riding high in 
the saddle. The emanations from the 
printing shop known as The Roycrofters 
had the world by the ears. Elbert Hub- 
bard’s periodical, The Philistine, was as 
avidly conned by the public as The Read- 
er’s Digest is now. It was very much the 
same size (if you don’t know), printed 
in rugged fashion on India-tint antique- 
finish paper with common butcher paper 
for cover, and with untrimmed, often un- 
cut, pages. As I remember it, the text was 
always set in Bookman, I have forgotten 


what was used for the headings, but if it 
wasn’t Jenson, that was about the only 
publication in this country that had the 
courage not to use Jenson. 

At that time anything from the pen of 
Hubbard was read with interest, at least, 
and many there were who regarded him 
almost as an intellectual Moses. The 
vigorous, “homespun” style of typogra- 
phy the Roycrofters affected was widely 
favored, and Mr. Phinney very likely 
thought it good salesmanship, as surely 
it was, to attach the luster of the Roycroft 
name to this new offering in rugged types. 
So permission was sought, and granted, to 
call this type Roycroft—though the Roy- 
crofters had nothing to do with its design, 
even by way of inspiration, and, so far as 
I know, never used the face. But for thirty- 
five years it has been helping to spread 
the fame, and since 1912 keep fresh the 
memory, of the institution founded by the 
craftsman Fra of East Aurora whose body 
rests with the ill-fated Titanic. 

Roycroft obviously is not a type for 
this day, in which preference has swung 
to clean-cut lines with the feeling of the 
engraver’s burin rather than the artist’s 
brush. Its spirit expresses the character- 
istics of hand-wrought furniture that you 
“could pound your fist on without fear 
of breaking,” of tooled leather, and ham- 
mered brass. And during the first quarter 
of this century, when the spirit of rugged- 
ness was rampant, Roycroft reigned su- 


preme. Its form clothes living bones; i: 
has a sound “anatomy.” Its long life wa: 
no accident. 

Figure | is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph the artist made of his drawing be- 
fore sending it to the founders. Figure 2 
is a reproduction of the font as it was cut. 
A comparison shows how much the face 
was narrowed in the rendering. This, in 
this writer’s opinion, is a lamentable de- 
ficiency in a design so suited to its time, 
however much its great and long popu- 
larity might seem to contradict the criti- 
cism here made. 

Incidentally, Roycroft was not Mr. 
Buddy’s only essay into typography, for 
during the years he was manager of the 
manufacturing department of Dodd, 
Mead and Company, publishers, he did 
much book-cover designing, and pro- 
duced several interesting type faces. 
Plaza was purchased by American Type 
Founders but never cut. Thorn, a letter 
with a thorn serif with rounded points, 
was cut in three sizes. Tabard, which was 
produced a year or two after Roycroft 
was put on the market, will be well re- 
membered by the old-timers. It was in- 
cluded in A.T.F.’s 1912 catalog, together 
with several chap-book-type borders of 
the founders’ own designing, but it was a 
face so peculiarly suited to those times 
that their passing necessarily carried it 
with them. Roycroft, however, is still to 
be found in shops throughout the country. 
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Figure 1: Reproduction, reduced, of artist's original drawing for Roycrojt. Figure 2: Reproduction, 
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reduced, of the font as it eventually was cut 
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WHY WASN'T THAT COLOR EVEN? 


While demanding further improvement of the letterpress inking apparatus, printers must study such variables 


as light, temperature, and the hu- 


man element. Pressmen’s troubles 


By HELLMUTH REHSE 


NE OF THE most important tasks of 
O the pressman starting a run is to 
attain an even coloring according 
to the varying requirements of the differ- 
ent parts of the form. Of equal importance 
is his second task, which is to maintain 
this even coloring throughout the whole 
run. A great deal depends on properly 
accomplishing these tasks since the ap- 
pearance of a jobcan be seriously affected 
by a partly uneven or varying color. 
There are substantial reasons which 
justify our discussion of the factors that 
render more difficult the proper mainte- 
nance, throughout the whole of a run, of 
the even color secured at the start. The 
ascertainment and elimination of those 
factors is no less important than the de- 
mand for further improvements of the 
inking apparatus of the letterpress print- 
ing machine which has arisen among 
printers in many countries. It is not 
sufficient to create a technically perfect 
inking apparatus and thus increase the 
possibilities of securing perfect inking of 
even the largest tint-block forms. There 
must be all those conditions that assure 
even color independent of any outward 
circumstances. Without that, the employ- 
ment of the human element with all its 
potential liability to error is necessary. 
It is acommon practice among capable 
pressmen to lay aside a printed sheet at 
the beginning of a run after having se- 
cured a final okay for color. This sheet, 
known as the “color sheet,” serves as a 
standard for the shade and degree of col- 
oring, and enables the pressman to make 
comparisons with ithe subsequent freshly 
printed sheets. Fixing a printed sheet as a 
color sheet requires a great amount of 
experience on the part of the pressman, 
especially in printing halftone plates 
where the effect of the picture may be 
greatly enhanced or lowered by slightly 
too much or too little ink. This, to a cer- 
tain degree, is a matter of sense and judg- 
ment, for if the pressman is not able in 
advance to estimate the appearance that 
a freshly printed sheet will have after it 
has dried he later finds it necessary to 
increase or decrease the amount of ink, 


Illustration from The Jaqua Way, house-organ of the Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


and thus we have the first cause of varia- 
tion in color, though it may be but a slight 
variation on some occasions. 

In doing color work the fixing of a 
color sheet is usually more simple because 
the pressman has the engraver’s proof 
which, if the paper and ink are in con- 
formity with the paper and ink to be used 
on the job, gives him a definite sample io 
follow. Even if the paper and ink hue are 
different, it is always possible to get an 
approximate equivalent hue and degree 
of coloring in the single tones of the pic- 
ture being printed. The difficulties that 
may be encountered here, however, are 
that the colors may vary in hue after dry- 
ing—red and yellow becoming a little 
more pale, yellow becoming more red- 
dish, or blue deepening. 

Both the perception of the equality of 
hue between proof and color sheet and 
the ascertainment of variations in color 
require not only a keen and well trained 
eye, but also uniform lighting and the 
elimination of errors resulting from the 
change from daylight to artificial light. 
Recognizing this fact, many plants, as 
was stated in THE INLAND PRINTER some 
time ago, do not run color work at night, 
even on a rush job. In the same article a 
case was cited where a printer ran a press 


all night on catalog work and had to 
throw out the whole lot in the morning. 
For the same reason, the lighting engi- 
neers of the Chicago Lighting Institute 
suggest the really obvious and ideal situ- 
ation, where the artist, photoengraver, 
inkmaker, printer, and customer all see 
or work on the job under the same light, 
or at least check each other under exactly 
the same light. 

That most printing offices are still far 
away from this ideal situation may be 
due largely to the fact that in ordinary 
halftone or book printing errors caused 
by the change from daylight to artificial 
light are less frequent. But the color sheet 
can perform its function of helping to 
maintain uniform color throughout the 
whole run only when subjected to uni- 
form lighting conditions in the direct 
proximity of the printing press. 

Another cause of variation in color is 
the change of temperature in the press- 
room. It is well known to most pressmen 
that, especially during the winter season, 
the flow of ink slowly decreases from 
early morning to noon and is soon notice- 
able in a lighter color on the printed 
sheets. This is caused by the gradual 
warming of the pressroom which brings 
with it a decrease in the tackiness of the 
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rollers and, owing to expansion of the 
metal, a narrowing of the distance be- 
tween the duct roller and the ink-fountain 
blade, thus causing less ink to be led 
around the duct roller. There are some 
practical features to be considered which 
do not always make it possible for the 
pressman to correct this trouble quickly. 

For instance, when considerable ink is 
required on a job it would not be good 
practice to regulate the ink flow so that 
the duct roller is turned by only two or 
three teeth, thereby causing the vibrator 
to take a very small but very thick film 
of ink from the duct roller for each im- 
pression. This would be likely to cause 
poor distribution of the ink over the roller 
and prevent proper inking of the form. 
In general, the good pressman will allow 
the duct roller to be turned by more teeth, 


- sometimes by so many teeth that he no 


longer has any scope for increasing the 
rotation of the duct roller when, as men- 
tioned, the ink flow has diminished, or if 
for any other reason more ink is required. 
In such cases the pressman is forced to 
resort to regulating the thumbscrews on 
the back of the ink fountain in order to 
obtain a greater flow of ink; and this 
practice, depending on the touch with 
which he turns each single thumbscrew, 
is identical to a greater or lesser displace- 
ment of the ink-fountain blade and there- 
fore identical to an irregular ink flow— 
imperfect color—which extends to a part 
of the run. 

The pressman could, of course, move 
off the ink fountain itself from the duct 
roller, but in doing that while the machine 
in running he risks moving one side of 
the ink fountain a little more than the 
other as many machines do not possess 
a device for this purpose which guaran- 
tees accurate adjustment. It probably 
would be an easy matter to create a device 
for the accurate adjustment of the posi- 
tion of the ink fountain as a whole, one 
with which the pressman could work as 
easily as he does with the device for alter- 
ing the rotation of the duct roller itself. 
On many machines this latter device has 
been so well constructed that the press- 
man can adjust it to ascale of micrometer- 
like accuracy. 

When the rotation of the duct roller 
cannot be increased some pressmen turn 
both the outward thumbscrews so tight 
that the blade bends in the middle, or, in 
other words, receives a curved shape, by 
which the distance between blade and 
duct roller becomes enlarged. This, while 
effective, is a wrong method as both ends 
of the blade are likely to be ground off in 
time by the rotation of the duct roller. 
On some other machines the device for 
altering the rotation of the duct roller 
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will not meet all the requirements of a 
job as the distance between the single 
teeth is too great, so that when the press- 
man regulates the duct roller to turn by 
one tooth more he gets too much ink on 
the job, and this also leads to variations 
in the final color. 

These variations in color will also ap- 
pear if the quantity of ink in the fountain 
has been allowed to diminish to too great 
a degree so that the pressure or the weight 
of the ink on the fountain blade is less- 
ened, thus causing less ink to be led 
around the duct roller. The remedy here 
is of course obvious. 

The reduction of the ink flow caused by 
the gradual warming of the pressroom in 
winter can be avoided by keeping the 
pressroom heated during the night, or at 
least by heating the pressroom several 
hours before starting work. If this is not 
done, the pressman will have to overcome 
many time-consuming difficulties during 
the early hours of the morning due to the 
cold, stiff ink and the hard rollers. This, 
of course, refers mainly to the smaller 
plants, or those having no central heating 
facilities. It is evident, however, that 
every dilution of the ink, whether for the 
purpose of avoiding plucking or picking 
of the paper or for other reasons, will 
result in a variation of the ink flow or in 
the ink itself losing its brilliance or hue. 
The final result again is that a greater or 
lesser number of the sheets will be printed 
in imperfect color—and it is not always 
possible to remove them from the edition. 





It must also be mentioned that th. 
moisture content of the paper also influ 
ences the uniform transference of the in 
from the form to the paper. Air condition- 
ing in the pressroom also is necessary in 
order to eliminate the dust which is bein» 
scattered far and wide in the air, and as 
a matter of course the drier the air is the 
more the paper will dust. 

On two-revolution machines, where the 
sheets are traveling over the inking ap- 
paratus while delivering, a cloth should 
be stretched under the delivery tapes in 
order to catch all particles falling from 
the sheets. If no provision has been made 
for preventing dust from getting into ihe 
inking apparatus, not only from above 
but otherwise, it will fill in cuts and type 
and travel over the rollers to the ink foun- 
tain, and, to the detriment of even color- 
ing, will settle down between blade and 
duct roller. It would be a great advantage 
if the inking apparatus, not only that of 
the two-revolution machines but others 
also, could be covered over by a kind of 
hood made of celluloid or some other 
transparent material. This would be a 
material aid to those plants which do not 
have facilities for removing dust. Printers 
in the south and in tropical countries 
particularly would probably appreciate 
such a convenience, for, due to the dry- 
ness and heat, they are almost always 
working with doors and windows open, 
and there is a continual draft in the rooms 
so that clouds of dust sweep in. Obviously 
protection would be of great help. 





@ Martin Heir is dead. While not unex- 
pected, the news comes as a source of 
very deep regret to his many friends 
throughout the printing field, for Mar- 
tin had won a place in the esteem and 
affection of a large number who had 
had the privilege of associating with 
him. Of a genial disposition, with a 
great store of knowledge pertaining to 
printing, a deep and sound philosophy 
of life, Martin was a guide and coun- 
sellor to many struggling with the prob- 
lems they encountered in connection 
with their work in printing. 

Martin Heir was born in Oslo, Nor- 
way, July 22, 1867. He came to this 
country at the age of eighteen, and 
worked his way westward by helping in 
the building of railroads. Finally locat- 
ing in Fargo, North Dakota, he became 
a journeyman printer, engaging in the 
trade there for a few years and then go- 
ing to Minneapolis, Minnesota, where 
he became one of the first to operate 
a linotype machine. Later, with his 
brother, Hilmer, he went into the type- 
setting business, and was for many years 





HE WAS THE FRIEND OF PRINTERS 


associated with the Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. He moved to Chicago in 
1908, continuing in the typesetting 
field, and about 1917 became active as 
a member of the staff of the United 
Typothetae of America, and served as 
executive secretary of the Grand Rap- 
ids (Michigan) Typothetae, later going 
to the headquarters offices on the edi- 
torial staff of the Typothetae Bulletin. 

He joined the staff of The Inland 
Printer as associate editor around 1924, 
and after a period of four years or over 
paid a visit to his old home in Norway, 
also spending some time visiting print- 
ing plants throughout Europe. On his 
return to this country he joined forces 
with A. F. Lewis in starting the Graphic 
Arts Monthly, retaining that connection 
until failing health forced him into re- 
tirement. In addition to his many arti- 
cles on printing subjects, Martin Heir 
also compiled a rather extensive Ency- 
clopedia of Printing. The last two years 
of his life were spent in the Chicago 
Home for Incurables, where he passed 
away on Wednesday, May 12. 
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Faulty sorting of paper at the mill can 
also cause variations in color. For in- 
- stance, if there is a number of sheets of 
unequal thickness, or unevenly calen- 
dered, in one supply, the pressman is 
forced to alter the ink flow on the whole. 
The same difficulty occurs if care is not 
taken in separating the under and upper 
sides of the sheets, or the wire and felt 
sides, as the wire side of most paper will 
generally require more ink and often 
more pressure than the felt side. 

Space does not permit us to deal with 
still further causes of variations in color 
—such, for instance, as variations in the 
condition of the rollers, in the position of 
the rollers in relation to the form, varying 
ink supplies, variation of speed, and so 
on. The objective here has been to point 
out the principal factors which lead one 
to the conclusion that in connection with 
the further improvements of the inking 
apparatus of the letterpress machine, im- 
provements in many other directions have 
to be made as well. 


x * 


Moore Met Mergenthaler 

When the Lithographers National As- 
sociation convention was held recently in 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
delegates were reminded that here was 
the birthplace of Charles T. Moore, the 
inventor of a “writing machine” which 
later, in Ottmar Mergenthaler’s hands, 
became the linotype. 

“C. T. Moore’s machine was obviously 
clumsy and impractical,” observes the 
White Sulphur Sentinel, in tracing the 
inventor’s career. “It promised little to 
a man without vision, without the in- 
stincts that only great men possess. But it 
was enough to peak the creative ability of 
this young German (Mergenthaler) who 
was still in his early twenties. . . . If 
Moore had never contributed one single 
thing to the history of modern printing, 
his is the credit for stirring in this blond 
mechanic the will to defeat this problem 
of setting type quickly and accurately.” 

Born in 1845, Moore was the son of a 
wealthy plantation owner. At an early age 
he showed inventive traits, and there are 
said to be records of his invention of a 
pocket rubber stamp with self-enclosed 
stamp pad and his early efforts to invent 
an augur that would drill a square hole. 
In 1873, in a sudden fit of temper, Moore 
shot and killed a neighbor; the trial 
dragged for many months but eventually 
Moore was acquitted. Unable to return to 
White Sulphur Springs because of the 
_ scandal, he dropped out of sight, to reap- 
pear a year and a half later at Baltimore 
where the fortunate meeting between him 
and Mergenthaler took place. 


POROUS, PUFFY PAPER FOOLS °’EM! 


By William Bond Wheelwright 


HERE ARE times when eyes deceive 
4 ie owners. I do not refer to optical 
delusions such as mirages, or the intrigu- 
ing artistry of professional magicians, 
but to a very commonplace sort of trick- 
ery practiced by a majority of present- 
day book publishers designed to entice 
the unwary buyer. This is the fattening of 
volumes by means of using that porous, 
puffy paper known to printers as “high 
bulk” or “featherweight.” The latter term 
is more used in England, where, we be- 
lieve, such papers originated. 

In England they use esparto pulp, an 
exceedingly bulky fiber, and we have 
copied it with our soda pulp made from 
poplar, but have never been able to equal 
it. We have, however, been sufficiently 
successful for the purposes of deception. 
The idea is to make a novel look as 
though it provided one’s money’s worth 
of reading. 

Publishers have tried using papers of 
more reasonable properties, but it must 
be true that Barnum was right, and the 
public likes to be fooled. Thus, regard- 
less of the inferior strength of inflated 
paper and the excessive shelf-space re- 
quired, books continue to be published 
on porous, weak paper, which is the bane 
of librarians and printers alike. 

These papers of loose texture give off 
fluff which gets into ink fountains and 
then causes letters to fill up. (This not 
only affects the appearance of the job but 
it encourages profanity on the part of 
pressmen—who seldom need much en- 
couragement along such lines! ) 

We are beginning to believe that our 
paternalistic government ought to insist 
that book jackets, like bottles which show 
the alcoholic content of our beverages, 
should indicate the “typographical con- 
tents by volume 500,000 ems,” or “guar- 
anteed to contain not less than 100,000 
words.” If this more rational viewpoint 
can be instilled into book buyers, the 
honest publishers, irritated printers, and 
perplexed librarians will be emancipated 
from the use of these unsuitable papers 
and can substitute the far more accept- 
able eggshell or antique stocks which 
provide the easiest surfaces to read from 
and which show off type or line cuts to 
the best advantage. 

Bulk in volumes is not deceptive to the 
layman alone. Recently I tried an inter- 
esting experiment. I ordered five dummy 
volumes of 1,000 pages each of 50-pound 
book papers made up in the five typical 
finishes ranging from super to high-bulk. 


The respective dummies weighing ap- 
proximately 42 ounces apiece made up 
books of the following thicknesses: High- 
bulk, 35% inches; antique, 27 inches; 
text, 234 inches; English finish, 154 
inches; super, 15¢ inches. 

Before a gathering of twenty-eight pa- 
per salesmen I displayed the high-bulk 
and the super dummies and arranged a 
guessing contest on the weights of the two 
books. Each man examined the two 
books, on the labels of which were 
printed the specifications: 1,000 pages, 
50-pound, and the finish. Each contestant 
wrote his guess on a card and the results 
should be extremely interesting to any 
passing psychologist. 

The actual weight of the high-bulk vol- 
ume was 42 ounces and of the super, 40.7 
ounces. But the discrepancy in bulks con- 
founded the majority to an incredible 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


DIFFERENT? 


Most every man has a black suit. 
And really, we think black suits are 
quite fetching. We were married in 
one. However, now and then we get 
tired of somber black and decide to 
cut a figure. So we decide on an 
unusual weave — something with 
color in it. Picking a black suit is 
easy; choosing a less conservative 
one is something else again, and 
calls for concentration . . . and so 
with printing . . . when you de- 
cide to “dress up” your printing 
with something different, there’s 
the question of what color to use 
and how to use it. That’s when you 
call a Conco representative, and 
let him do your worrying for you. 


| 


Red and black were used to good effect in orig- 
inal trade-paper display of this copy and heading 
featuring The Conco Press, Mendota, Illinois 
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degree. Only six ot twenty-eight sensed 
that the high-bulk was the heavier, but 
their specific guesses regarding weight 
were very wide of the mark. One who 
guessed very close (44 ounces) for the 
high-bulk wrote down but 28 ounces for 
the super dummy. The closest guess of 
all was 41 ounces for the high-bulk and 
15 for the super dummy. But guesses 
ranged from as low as 12 ounces to as 
high as 112! 

There were seven contestants whose 
estimates were really good and ranged 
between 32 and 45 ounces. Four of these 
thought both dummies weighed the same, 
but all of them imagined the bulky book 
was the lighter! Their eyes had deceived 
them indeed! 

In fact so badly did their eyes trick 
them that many of them completely over- 
. looked the printed specifications on the 
shelf-back labels which clearly indicated 
1,000 pages of 50-pound paper in both 
instances. A grocer’s clerk, no doubt, 
would doubtless have guessed the weights 
of the books with far greater accuracy 
than the paper salesmen, who sell paper 
by the ton, but rarely handle a pound of 
what they sell. Similarly, the compositor 
who daily handles type recognizes more 
readily the different sizes or faces than he 
who never held a composing stick. 

Now if twenty-eight paper salesmen 
can so easily deceive themselves it is little 
wonder that the book-buying public falls 
so readily for the fattened volume. I re- 
call vaguely, but I believe correctly, the 
late President Eliot having spoken of the 
desirability of manual as well as mental 
discipline in education. This is something 
which the white-collar classes seem des- 
tined to miss in our modern world where 
we are compelled to do little with our 
hands and the brain is too often trained 
to the exclusion of the hand. We get a 
certain amount of manual training on the 
baseball or the football field, but all too 
little of it in the average classroom. 

The natural result seems to me to have 
been well illustrated by my experience 
with the paper salesmen. It suggests that 
in too many cases we are training the 
mind to the exclusion of the hand. The 
development of our powers of observa- 
tion demands a reasonable amount of 
manual, as well as of intellectual, train- 
ing, otherwise in a number of ways we 
are bound to permit some of our senses 
to atrophy. Our eyes and other senses too 
often deceive us. 

All this no doubt comes under the head 
of general education, and is not partic- 
ularly related to printing craftsmanship. 
Paper, however, isn’t the only thing on 
which we can be fooled. Our hands and 
eyes deserve much sharper training. 
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TYPE CASES ARE QUICKLY LOCATEE 


By Waldo Adair 


OCATING TYPE CASES, especially in a 
large composing room where many 
cases of type are necessary, and where 
new compositors unacquainted with the 
arrangement of the composing room are 
occasionally employed, all too frequently 
causes more or less confusion—unless 
some efficient system is used in the ar- 
rangement of the cases and some method 
adopted to aid in their location. Cases, 
too, may be removed at times, 
and thus cause delay if their 
use is required by another 
compositor. To overcome this 
loss of time and the resulting 
confusion—or, to put it an- 
other way, to make it an easy 
matter to locate the cases of 
type whenever required—the 
Mack Printing Company, of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, has de- 
veloped a simple yet effective 
system in which several ideas 
adopted in other composing 
rooms have been incorpo- 
rated with some of Mack’s 
own. And the system works to 
perfection, according to the 
statement made by the super- 
intendent of the composing 
room, William J. Morrow, 
Junior, who has given us a 
good description. 

In the first place, as shown 
in the accompanying §half- 
tone, each frame has a strip 
running vertically down the 
cases, each frame showing 
either a different color or the 
strip being in a different loca- 
tion, so that a glance reveals 
when a case has been placed 
in the wrong location. Each case has a 
label attached giving the size, name of 
the type face, and the number, together 
with the location of other frames in which 
duplicate cases of the same type face 
will be found where more than one case 
is necessary. Full information is given. 
And then tags or checks are supplied— 


6 on 7 16E Ronaldson Oldstyle 
Fi 5-22-24 


‘rame 4-11-14-1) 





When compositor removes a case he deposits one 
of these tags on the frame so location is told 


printed on a heavy manila tag stock, wit) 
spaces for the frame number, size of type. 
and the name of the compositor who re- 
moves the case from its proper location. 
These tags or checks are made up in sheet 
form, perforated, so that the compositor 
requiring a case from another frame de- 
posits a check on the frame, and collecis 
the check when he returns the case. If the 
check is not taken up by the end of the 


it 
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Vertical strips of color painted at varying intervals on the 
frames serve as markers to show when type cases are placed 
in wrong locations. Each case is tagged as shown in cut below 


shift it is returned to the copy desk and 
taken care of by the property man, the 
idea being to have all cases returned to 
their proper locations by the end of the 
day. Should another compositor or the 
casting room need the case while it is out 
of its location, the check on the frame im- 
mediately indicates where it will be 
found so there is little if any time lost. 
The key to the system is found in a 
type-location book, bound so that it will 
lie flat when open, with index-bristol 
stock for division sheets, and with side- 
cut index indicating the different divi- 
sions, such as roman, italic, bold, bold 
italic, accents, Greek and foundry type. 
The sheets giving information such as the 
names of type faces, sizes, and location, 
are printed on bond paper, a different 
color being employed for each division. 
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his location book, Mr. Morrow states, 
has also been a great help to the estima- 
ters. being used as a guide to show how 


‘ many sort cases there are in a particular 


size or style of type should a large job re- 
quire several compositors for correcting 
at the same time, or for referring to cer- 
tain sizes specified by customers in order 
to make certain a case is in readiness for 
correcting the galleys. 


18 point 3371 Caslon Italic 
Frame 29-30 
18 point 641 Cheltenham Oldstyle Italic 
Frame 3) 
18 point 611 Cochin Italic 
Frame (14 2 cases 
18 point 2481 Garamond Italic 
Frame 3A 
18 point 324 Goudy Cursive 
Frame 26 
18 point 381 Goudy Light Italic 
Frame 21 
18 Point 242 Hess Oldstyle Italic 
Farme 6 
18 point 3291 Sans Serif Italic 
Frame 13 


24 point 3371 Caslon Italic 
Frame 29-30 
24 point 641 Cheltenham Oldstyle Italic 
rame 
- 24 point 611 Cochin Italic 
Frame (14 2 cases) 
24 point 2481 Garamond Italic 
Frame 3A 
24 point 3291 Sans Serif Italic 
Frame 13-22 








Type-location book with side-cut index, an aid 
to estimaters as well as to compositors on the job 


In sharing this information with other 
plants where trouble may be experienced 
in locating cases that are out of their 
proper location, Mr. Morrow would also 
appreciate any helpful suggestions for 
further improvement in the system. THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be happy to receive 
any suggestions along these lines and to 
pass them on to its readers. 


x * 


Great Editor’s Souvenir 


New editor of the New York Times, 
seventy-four-year-old Dr. John Huston 
Finley, learned to set type by hand as a 
student at Knox College, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, in the eighties, and worked as a 
printer to help pay his way through 
school. His career, sketched in an inter- 
view by Warren L. Bassett in Editor & 
Publisher, issue of May 1, includes edi- 
torial and academic activities; he holds 
thirty-one degrees from colleges and uni- 
versities and thirteen decorations from 
eleven foreign governments. Against the 
paneled wall in his office at the Times 
is an old California type case, its com- 
partments still filled with type—a relic 
of his printing and proofreading days. 


A PHOTOMECHANICAL PIONEER DIES 


REDERICK EUGENE IvEs, one of the 
Feary pioneers in the development of 
photomechanical processes, and one of 
the early research workers in color pho- 
tography, died at the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia, on May 27, following 
a long illness. He was eighty-one years of 
age, a venerable personage. 

Mr. Ives was born on a farm in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, in 1856. His father, 
Hubert L. Ives, exerted his influence to 
keep Frederick on the farm as a boy, keep- 
ing him out of school to help on the farm, 
and forcing him to distribute fertilizer 
when he found him drawing pictures with 
a pencil. Though his father called him a 
weakling and a dreamer when he turned 
from the farm work to his drawing or 
other interests as a boy, he persisted in his 
studies and carried on experiments of 
various kinds. He had had a strong lean- 
ing toward scientific studies from the 
time when, but eight years of age, he 
found a cheap microscope and a textbook 
on natural philosophy. 

Clerking for a while in a country store, 
he returned to school for a term, then 
bought himself a small printing press, 
which led to his becoming an apprentice 
on the Litchfield Enquirer at the age of 
thirteen. He later worked as a journey- 
man printer at Ithaca, New York, took up 
view and portrait photography, and at 
the age of nineteen went to Cornell Uni- 
versity to take charge of the photographic 
laboratory. There, he says of himself in 
one account, he “worked out a most suc- 
cessful method of swelled-gelatin relief 
photoengraving by which I made, before 
I gave it up, thousands of satisfactory 
printing plates.” 

Mr. Ives has many discoveries and in- 
ventions to his credit, among them the 
invention of the modern form of binocu- 
lar microscope and other scientific instru- 
ments. In an article appearing in the New 
York Times on May 28, he is credited 
with being the inventor of the halftone 
process, also with devising the intaglio 
plates which presaged the rotagravure 
process now used in newspaper supple- 
ments, with experiments in color-process 
printing, and in color photography. He 
was the recipient of many medals from 
scientific institutions and societies here 
as well as abroad. 

As to his being the actual inventor of 
the halftone process, Stephen H. Horgan, 
who himself was one of the early workers 
in the development of photoengraving 
and has been credited many times with 
making the first halftone—which was 
printed in the New York Graphic, March 


4, 1880—states that Mr. Ives’ contribu- 
tion to negative making, for which the 
whole world is indebted to him, was the 
making of the first sealed cross-line 
screen and the suggestion as to the dis- 
tance the screen should be from the sensi- 
tized plate in the camera. 

At a convention of the International 
Association of Photoengravers held in 
1911, and reported in THe INLAND 
PRINTER for August of that year, Mr. Ives 
told of his experiments and his inven- 
tions. Following his talk, Mr. Horgan, 
after telling more about Mr. Ives’ efforts 
and praising his accomplishments, then 
told how he had called on Mr. Ives in 
Philadelphia on February 5, 1882, how 
they “had compared proofs of halftones 
they had made,” and how Mr. Ives had 
said that “it was seeing the halftones Mr. 
Horgan was making in the New York 
Daily Graphic in the late seventies that 
first attracted his attention to halftone.” 

Mr. Horgan, who now has been writing 
for over sixty years on all subjects con- 
necting photography with the printing 
press, also tells how, after meeting Mr. 
Ives, he became his close friend and pub- 
licity man for years, and was always 
happy to describe any new invention of 
his. At the time Mr. Horgan called on Mr. 
Ives in February of 1882, he states, Mr. 
Ives was experimenting with what he 
termed the Ives process for getting pic- 
tures into the press by first making a copy 
in dots on a white plaster mold, which he 
sent to New York City to be photoen- 
graved. Mr. Horgan then showed Mr. Ives 
a portfolio of halftone proofs which he 
had made on the New York Graphic two 
years before, Mr. Ives becoming greatly 
interested; but upon being told how those 
halftones had been made through a 
screen he replied, “‘but I don’t understand 
how you get the results.” 

In his later years Mr. Ives obtained 
patents on many inventions in connection 
with motion pictures in color, and con- 
tributed largely to the progress of pho- 
tography in colors, so it may well be said 
that the boy dreamer, which his father 
accused him of being, gained world fame 
for scientific achievements and for his 
contributions to world progress. 

It is to patient and tireless workers of 
the type of which Frederick Eugene Ives 
was so worthy a representative that the 
men who follow in commercial fields are 
most greatly indebted. We cannot honor 
the pioneers enough. 

Mr. Ives is survived by his son, Dr. 
Herbert Eugene Ives, head of the Bell 
Laboratories, of New York City. 
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REVIEW OF THE PRINTER’S BOOKCASE 


Epstean collection goes to Columbia . . . “Introduction to Cost Accounting” now issued in 


text-book series... Printing handbook for students ... Offset techniques from Germany 


@ Edward Epstean, of New York City, 
has presented to Columbia University the 
largest collection of books in existence on 
photography and its relationship to the 
printing press. A catalog has just been is- 
sued, a fine example of printing by the 
university press. Its title is “A Catalog of 
the Epstean Collection on the History 
and Science of Photography and Its Ap- 
plication to the Graphic Arts.” Dr. Hell- 
mut Lehman-Haupt, the curator of the 
rare-book department in whose care this 
collection rests, is responsible for the 


_ catalog. In his introductory note he says: 


“Under Photomechanical Reproduction, 
the section ‘General Works’ lists those 
books which deal with more than one of 
the three basic principles of reproduc- 
tion—relief, intaglio, planographic— 
and again, under each of these divisions 
there are listed first the works dealing 
with more than one single process, and 
then, in groups by themselves, the books 
devoted to a single process.” 

How this great collection came about 
Mr. Epstean states in his foreword: 
“Many years ago | began collecting a li- 
brary of scientific and applied photogra- 
phy. To the works gathered over years 
with loving care I have added the library 
of Mr. Stephen H. Horgan (a part of 
which, according to our agreement, re- 
mains in his keeping during his lifetime) , 
the library of Hofrat Professor Dr. Josef 
Maria Eder of Vienna, a photographic 
library primarily of French Works gath- 
ered by Gumuchian, a book seller of 
Paris, and books left by William Gamble 
of London.” 

The catalog contains 110 pages with a 
cross-index of twenty-five columns; pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press. 
Price, $1.50. 


Cost Accounting Explained 


One of a series on American business 
fundamentals, a series of practical texts 
giving, in books of small compass, the 
distilled essence of each subject, of which 
Justin H. Moore, dean of the School of 
Business and Civic Administration of the 
College of the City of New York, is the 
editor-in-chief, this book on cost account- 
ing presents in reality a complete course 
in the essential features and functions of 
cost accounting. Entitled “Introduction 
to Cost Accounting,” and prepared by 
Norman Lee Burton, head of the Depart- 
ment of Accounting of the School of 
Business Administration of the University 
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of Buffalo, the book starts with the “‘Defi- 
nition and Scope of Cost Accounting,” 
goes into the objects of cost accounting 
and the determination of unit costs, the 
determination of departmental costs; uses 
of cost accounting in the determination 
of inventories, sales prices, sales poli- 
cies, control of operations, measuring 
efficiency, as a guide in the purchase of 
new equipment, and so on. 

In later chapters we get the meaning 
of cost, cost accounting, and general ac- 
counting, the manufacturing statement, 
cost records, control of materials, and so 
on, through standard costs, selling and 
administrative costs, cost reports to execu- 
tives, and mechanical devices used in cost 
work. Following each chapter, of which 
there are nineteen, is a set of questions 
and problems, thus making the book, as 
stated on the cover, a complete course, the 
study of which should give a good under- 
standing of the basic principles of cost 
accounting in general. 

“Introduction to Cost Accounting,” by 
Norman Lee Burton, is published by 
Longmans, Green and Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. It may be ob- 
tained through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department; price $1.15 postpaid. 


Printing Handbook 


We always appreciate receiving mate- 
rial from R. Randolph Karch, instructor 
in printing at the Arsenal Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for we 
know he is doing a real constructive work 
for the students of printing who are under 
his supervision. In this book which has 
just been received—“Printing Handbook 
for School Journalists’—Mr. Karch has 
given, briefly and concisely, information 
that should prove helpful to those stu- 
dents who are working on school publica- 
tions and need to know something about 
essential details of printing, presented in 
language that is not too technical. 

Mr. Karch says in his foreword that 
“This booklet is in answer to the question 
of school publication sponsors and stu- 
dents: ‘What should I know about print- 
ing processes, printing terms, and type?’” 
And he has presented his material in a 
simple and logical manner, in a way that 
should appeal to such students and spon- 
sors. Starting with a brief description of 
the three different processes of printing— 
lithography, intaglio, and letterpress— 
he goes into “Type Set by Hand,” then 
“Proving and Correcting,” “Mechanical 


Typesetting,” “Layouts and Dummies, 
“Printing from Plates,” and “Kinds o/ 
Printing Paper,” and includes a brie{ 
glossary of printers’ terms, then samples 
of type faces. A feature of advantage 1» 
students is the paper used in the book. 
several different kinds being included 
and marked to show what they are. 

Sixty-two pages, heavy paper covers, 
in spiral binding, and well illustrated, 
the booklet is a worthwhile addition io 
the available instructional literature for 
those in classes of printing or working 
on school papers.—H. H. 


Offset Techniques 


“Die Modernen Offsetverfahren,” by 
Willy Weickert, instructor in photo- 
mechanical methods in the Leipsic 
Akademie fiir graphische Kiinste und 
Buchgewerbe, is an excellent summary of 
current German offset platemaking proc- 
esses. In the eighty text pages (534 by 8), 
the author describes the Reisacher, Miil- 
ler, Chromorecta, and Hausleiter tech- 
niques and the basic albumen method. 

He presents numerous chemical for- 
mulas, rules for procedure, and time 
schedules, pointing out the particular 
merits of each process. Brief statements 
are also made concerning several other 
techniques, including the much-publi- 
cized Beka deep-etch process. An inter- 
esting group of progressive color proofs 
and several line drawings illustrating 
the processes add to the value of the vol- 
ume, which is published by the Vorlag 
Deutscher Drucker, Berlin.—D. G. 





@ The eye-arresting picture on the 
opposite page is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of Gatchel & 
Manning, Incorporated, photoen- 
gravers, Philadelphia, and the Rohm 
& Haas Company, Incorporated. A 
bow to both. This fine halftone was 
featured in a recent issue of Etch- 
ings, Gatchel & Manning’s monthly 
mailing piece, under the heading of 
“Concerning the Bigness of Little 
Things.” The copy says, in part: 
“Take advertising. Considering the 
cost of the space or printing, con- 
sidering artwork and the other ele- 
ments that go to make up your 
budget, the cost of the photoengrav- 
ings is comparatively small. But you 
can pay for them a truly tremendous 
price—the effectiveness of all your 
other efforts.” Printers in search of 
promotional slants, will see that the 
above argument applies as much to 





printing as it does to printing plates. 
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She LETTERHEAD 


editors of Postage and the Mail 
Bag, the letterhead shown on the insert 
facing this page presents an excellent 
demonstration of the basic principles of 
letterhead design. It also is an unusual 
example of steel- and copperplate engrav- 
ing in two tones of one color produced 
at one impression, and shows to good 
effect the advantages of that process for 
the production of distinctive stationery. 

The importance of the letterhead in the 
general scheme of business can hardly 
be measured, and in view of the fact that 
‘ it is the letterhead that so frequently car- 
ries the first impression the recipient gets 
of the institution by which it is sent, it is 
essential that careful attention be given 
its planning and production. Recognition 
of these facts has led to far greater atten- 
tion being given the planning and design 
of letterheads by progressive-minded ex- 
ecutives, and especially those who are de- 
cidedly sales-minded and have to do with 
building up the good will and the sales 
volume of any company. 

It is not enough that the letterhead 
merely conforms to the “Who, What, 
Where” formula. That, of itself, is an im- 
portant item, and may be set down as 
probably the first basic principle of good 
letterhead design. The letterhead must 
tell who you are, what you are, and where 
you are, and it must tell these points in a 
concise, readable, artistic, and easily 
grasped manner. The local street address 
is an important item, so also is the tele- 
phone number—and how many times 
have delays been caused because an en- 
velope has been discarded and the letter- 
head itself does not carry the name of the 
city or state! 

In their ratings the editors of Postage 
and the Mail Bag take into consideration 
paper, mechanical reproduction, essen- 


sine A RATING of 100 per cent by the 


tial information, layout, typography. So 
in addition to carrying the essential infor- 
mation the letterhead must be in keeping 
with the particular industry it represents; 
it must be interesting in its layout as well 
as artistic; and copy groups should be 
kept within the reading limit of the eye 
—not over three to three and one-half 
inches if possible to keep within that— 
so they can be grasped by the reader im- 
mediately and without difficulty. Human 
interest should be added through the use 
of a small illustration in keeping with the 
business or the industry represented. 

Because the letterhead is an ambassa- 
dor of good will, because it creates a dis- 
tinct impression on the mind of the 
recipient the moment he opens the letter, 
and because it is a vital factor in building 
sales—far more than merely the vehicle 
for conveying some sort of a message— 
the importance of giving careful atten- 
tion to planning the various features 
becomes more readily apparent. The 
name of the company, naturally, is the 
focal point, and all other elements must 
be arranged to lend emphasis to the 
name, yet their relative importance must 
not be overlooked. What the company 
does, the product it manufactures, or the 
goods it sells, or the services it offers, 
take the place second to the company 
name. Here attention-compelling power 
is added by the use of an appropriate il- 
lustration, one which has a definite bear- 
ing on the product. A picture of the 
building in which the offices are located, 
or one of the factory, may give an impres- 
sion of the size of the company, but such 
has no bearing on what the company 
does or makes, which is the essential fea- 
ture of its merchandising. 

Then, too, the grouping of the various 
elements of the letterhead, with the em- 
phasis on each in accordance with its 











relative importance, aids readability and 
helps the recipient in grasping the essen- 
tial features. 

Proper consideration of these factors, 
all important details in the preparation 
of a letterhead, with the use of good pa- 
per, and the addition of a second tone 
or color harmonizing with the scheme of 
the letterhead, establishes a company in 
the mind of the recipient of the letter as 
something above the ordinary. And, 
where possible, the use of a typewriter 
ribbon of a color harmonizing with the 
colors of the letterhead adds greatly to 
the general appearance. With the letter- 
head here shown, for example, R. O. H. 
Hill, Incorporated, uses a brown type- 
writer ribbon for the letter, also a brown 
ink for the signature. 

From this specimen, which is furnished 
us through the courtesy of R. O. H. Hill, 
Incorporated, New York City, as well as 
from other examples of the company’s 
work we have been privileged to examine, 
the impression is gained that here is a 
concern with exceptional ability. It be- 
gan in 1914 as the Non-Plate Engraving 
Company, Incorporated; in 1930 the 
name was changed to the Non-Plate Com- 
pany. In 1931 two subsidiary companies 
were formed—the Levitt Engraving Com- 
pany and the National Business Card 
Company, and at the same time a com- 
plete engraving department was installed. 
A year or two later a designing depart- 
ment was added and finally, in 1936, the 
present company was set up as it now ap- 
pears, with R. O. H. Hill, Incorporated 
as the parent company, and two inactive 
subsidiaries—the Non-Plate Company 
and the Hill Engraving Company. For 
the last several years the organization has 
specialized in the manufacture of fine 
engraved letterheads and business cards 
as well as in thermographic work. 
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NEW STYLEBOOK—ANOTHER THRILL 


By Edward N. Teall 


to have plenty of “kick.” They go 
over and over the same old ground; and, 
truth to tell, pretty much in the same old 
way. But each one as it comes along rep- 
resents a new desire to simplify the prob- 
lems of printing. 

And they are such old, old problems! 
Punctuation, compounding; word divi- 
sion; use of capitals; rules for italics. 
More technically, spacing, indentions, 
and all that. It is always interesting to 
see whether the new sheet or book will 
run in the old ruts or strike out on new 
lines of exploration. 

Whether you call it a stylesheet or 
stylebook—style-sheet, style-book, style 
sheet or style book—a new specimen 
brings delight to the denizens of the 
proofroom. May the day never come, for 
me, when such a blessed event as the 
appearance of a new guide fails to bring 
athrill. I have seen a lot of them; enough, 
with a few to spare, to know how much 
alike they all necessarily are. But the 
newest one always has some charm: in its 
newness, one might say. 

These manuals do go over old ground, 
but there are always some new slants in 
the selection and arrangement of topics; 
in the emphasis; the apportionment of 
space; in the final rulings. 

And now, here comes, in a “trial edi- 
tion,” the “Style Manual for Editors, 
Writers, Typists, and Printers,” prepared 
by A. V. Jensen and E. W. Olsen of the 
Augustana Book Concern at Rock Island, 
Illinois. The booklet, of sixty-four large, 
well filled pages, was made in an effort 
to “improve and standardize” the product 
of this busy publication house. 

What is more interesting, and in line 
with my constant plea, it is made “to save 
time and expense.” And, oh, what a lot 
of time and expense can be added—or it 
might better be said, wasted—merely 
through the lack of some definite guid- 
ing principles or a clear understanding 
as to style before work is started! 

Through this pamphlet, if it is properly 
used by those for whose use it is made, 
the publishers will gain style harmony in 
their product—and produce their output 
more cheaply. The book demonstrates 
recognition of the argument frequently 
made in my columns, that good clean 
proofreading is a definite contribution to 
good production; not a “necessary evil” 
but a vital part of the processes of pro- 
duction in the printing world. 

Specifically, the effort in this book is 
to simplify the processes. It is designed 


F OR ME, a new stylebook is always sure 


to bring about teamwork between writers 
and printers. I recall one time, a lot of 
years ago, when I had to handle a book 
made up of papers contributed by seven 
authors. They were college professors, 
which meant that they were ready to fight 
each for his own style. One would rather 
die than sign an article with o-less “Ru- 
mania,” and another would suffer agonies 
if he had to sponsor “Roumania.” We did 
not have a stylebook. It was up to me to 
style the book. I did not care what style it 
followed, so long as it was faithful to one 
style all the way through. I had to fight 
those seven learned gentlemen in order 
to get a book that would look respectable 
even to a merely moderately critical eye. 
Augustana will not have to experience 
any troubles of that nature. 

Let me quote from the preface: “In a 
publishing plant, revision and rewriting 
of copy, correcting and resetting matter 
once in type, readjustments in makeup, 
changes and duplications, are expensive 
operations and must be kept at a min- 
imum.” Mark that! 

Expensive—not merely vexatious. It 
costs time and money to get things right. 
A good stylesheet takes hold of the prob- 
lem right at the start. It affords common 
ground for the author, his typist, the type- 
setter, the proofreader, and the pub- 
lishers’ editor. 

Use of a stylesheet does away with 
much bothersome argument. When an 
article is accepted for a magazine, or a 
book manuscript for publication, the 
stylesheet can be submitted to the author 
as a showing of the publisher’s prefer- 
ences. If the author accepts it, the track is 
open. If he doesn’t like it, he can be dis- 
missed from consideration or brought to 
a compromise arrangement. 

How much better this is than to take 


on a manuscript without an agreement as | 
? 


to style, and then have to choose between 
unhappiness for author or publisher and 
a show of force. How much better to turn 
out a clean job, first shot, than to have to 
do a job over, with either the publisher or 
the author footing the bill for work that 
could have been avoided. A stylesheet is 
a defense against economic waste. 

And here I have used up my space 
without telling you how Augustana meets 
the problem of style! Well, that simply 
means there'll be another article on the 
subject. Wait for it; and, while you wait, 
ponder the statement in italics, just above. 
It’s an argument in favor of good proof- 
reading as a positive factor in good pro- 
duction and the making of profits. 


EASILY 


How do you 
Sell’ 


Some printers have the happy 
knack of turning out promotion 
for themselves with the greatest 
of ease. Other printers make a 
great fuss about it, claiming they 
haven't the time, or the inspira- 
tion, or something or other. 


Odds bodkins! If you're in the 
fuss-and-feathers class, maybe 
you re overlooking a bet. Maybe 
you haven't yet waked up to the 
fact that The Inland Printer of- 
fers a monthly mailing piece de- 
signed expressly for the use of 
printers who haven't the time or 
facilities for creating advertising 
of their own. You'll find one 
of the series on the following 
page. It's yours for the asking! 


Permission to use copy and lay- 
out will be granted to first printer 
in each city who requests exclu- 
sive use. Electros of cuts will 
be supplied at cost, if desired. 


HARD! 


Drawings by H. Gilbert 
Foote, courtesy of John 
Dickinson Schneider, Chi- 
cago printer-craftsman 
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~. BLOTTERS 


rare mea 0 71 | mon enone ron wa 


To make an impression on a printing prospect, it isn't always necessary to send him elaborate 
specimens of your craft. Simplicity is often just as effective—and it has the added virtue of 
costing little. Here are two layouts, simple but striking—designed for The Inland Printer by 
Rex Cleveland. Exclusive use of copy and layout will be granted to the first printer in each 
city who writes for permission to use. Let your prospects know you're still alive and kicking! 


ZO O M and now we see'THAT CORNER’ 
in the rear-view mirror! 


BOULEVAR D 














PROS PER iS 





Sure! We've turned the corner ... and we're on our way up Prosperity 
Boulevard! Folks are buying . . . spending good money again. But they're 
buying from the firms that are advertising! So tell them about yourself... your 
services ... your product . . . with good printing . . . printing that rings the bell! 


CALL JOHNSON PRINTERS 


207 WEST END AVE. + CHAMPAGNE + PHONE MAJOR 1132 











Nothing anemic here! A printer sending this blotter would register a straight-from-the-shoulder hit! Keep all your prospects posted! 


ITS A SQUARE PEG QQ IN A ROUND HOLE 


WHEN THE PRINTING DOESN'T FIT THE PRODUCT 





Appropriate type, paper, and color selection, with good 
layouts, are essential to good results. These essentials, plus 
strong, clean printing, are part of every job we turn out. 


"ACE PRINTERS. 


211 RACINE STREET + RIO GRANDE + PHONE 1440 











Strong type and simple type units put plenty of punch in this blotter. Write for permission to use copy.—THE INLAND PRINTER 
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‘BEE AND DEE’ 


Sense and good humor further the cause of two Cleveland printers 


@ On this page is reproduced the cover 
of a house-organ bearing a message that 
should elicit a fervent “yea!” from every 
printer who ever mailed an invoice. When 
has this age-old discount grievance been 
stated with more humanity and charm? 
Over and above the inspiration con- 
tained in this delicate bit of writing, how- 
ever, there is a precept for all printers in 
The Tale of Two Printers as a whole. 
The precept is this: a personality beats 
an abstraction hands down every time. 
Good reporters know this principle; so 
do good house-organ editors. Bebout & 
Downs, applying it, turns out a 


Company; they sold their business in 
1929. For a couple of years they tried 
working for other printers but came to 
the conclusion that “the average printing 
office is today more price-conscious than 
quality conscious”’—a condition which 
irked them, especially when it affected 
work done for their old printing cus- 
tomers. As a result, Bebout & Downs, In- 
corporated, was organized in 1932. The 
two principals confess there was tough 
sledding along the way, but they feel they 
are in better condition to burgeon than 
they would have been under any other 


arrangement. Fred Bebout, in charge of 
production, has had more than forty 
years’ printing experience, and has served 
as superintendent, estimater, and sales 
representative for one of the largest 
plants in Cleveland. Floyd Downs’ ex- 
perience has been in sales and merchan- 
dising; he entered the printing field in 
1924 with the conviction that “ideas” and 
“sales” should be bold-faced words in a 
printer’s lexicon if that printer ever 
hoped to rise above the competitive-price 
situation. Messrs. “Bee” and “Dee” are 
sticking to that theory. They call them- 
selves “creative printers,” and 





little publication which, from 
the standpoint of warmth and 


Cover of four-page house-organ, 3% by 7%, printed orange and 
brown on yellow stock. Copy like this doesn’t often turn up in mail 


“planning and writing” are in- 
cluded on their letterhead. They 








conviction, has few if any rivals 
in its class. 

Judged by some standards, 
Two Printers is a “lightweight” 
production. You can’t do much 
selling in four pages, 314 by 714, 
once a month. But can’t you, 
though? Two Printers is packed 
with persuasion, of an indirect 
kind, from masthead to final 
line. Space is apportioned as fol- 
lows: page 1, conversation be- 
tween Messrs. “Bee” and “Dee,” 
with two colors used to indicate 
alternate speakers; pages2and3, 
an editorial, sometimes humor- 
ous, dealing with printing or ad- 
vertising, plus an “atmosphere” 
paragraph, usually seasonal in 
nature; page 4, promotion of an 
individual printed item, usually 
illustrated and always priced. 
By many, this last page would be 
considered the essential of the 
folder—the sole reason for its 
issuance at all; but we allege 
and vow that without that ingra- 
tiating and insidious first page, 
devoted to the amiable projects 
of two amiable printers, the last 
page would arrive at the waste- 
basket with traditional prompt- 
ness. Any printer can advertise 
“Pay-Roll Deduction Sheets,” 
for example. But here we have 
them listed by Bebout & Downs, 
a couple of human beings. Let’s 
order from them! 

__ Fred N. Bebout and Floyd M. 
‘Downs worked together in Cleve- 
land for about ten years under 
the name of the Bebout Printing 


PRINTEO MONTHLY BY 


Bebout & Downs, Inc. 
1s14 PROSPECT AVE. 
CLEVELANO oOH!o. 


April, 1937 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING 


a“ ‘YY GEORGE! Another check with 

|=; discount deducted and here it 

is the twenty-fifth of the month!’’ 

Mr. ‘Dee’ spun around in his 

chair and waved the offending 

slip of paper at his friend who looked up rather vaguely 
from estimating a job. 

“Whatsa matter? A check? Fine! Now about this first 
page here, I better figure hand composition, I guess.” 
Mr. ‘Bee’ figured rapidly. 

“It burns me up, so it does.” Mr. ‘Dee’ glared out of the 
window. ‘Everybody knows the tenth of the month is the 
discount date. Why, last week we got a check a whole 
month late, and darned if they didn’t take discount.” 


“Certainly isn’t fair,’’ Mr. ‘Bee’ mumbled. Now about 
these electros, Floyd, shall I figure ‘em in or‘will the 
customer furnish them?”’ 

“Sure, figure ‘em in, figure it all in!’ Mr. ‘Dee’ flipped 
the check onto his desk. “They know I won't kick — puts 
me in a spot. I can’t tell a good customer we won't accept 
his check because he took discount that he wasn’t entitled 
to — you know how long he’d continue to be a customer 
if I did.” 

“Yeah.” Mr. ‘Bee’ laid down his pencil with a sigh. 
“But look, Floyd, what's the use of getting upset about it? 
It's only a matter of a dollar or so isn’t it?”’ 

“It isn't the amount that bothers me —a dollar or a 
cent, it’s all the same to me. It’s the principle of the thing. 
By golly, some day I'm going to tell ‘em. Customers or 
no customers, I take a thing just so long and then I lose 
patience. The next time... 

Mr. ‘Bee’ answered the incessant ringing of the tele- 

. “It’s for you, Floyd.’ He handed the receiver to 

. ‘Dee.’ “It's a...” he looked a little anxious, ‘“‘a 

customer,’’ he warned as Mr. ‘Dee’ began to speak. 








have no objection to making 
money, of course; but they claim 
they’d rather be a small plant do- 
ing characterful printing, than a 
large one which merely turns out 
the stuff. Knowing the gentle- 
men, one can well believe they 
mean what they say. Their plant 
is a small one, but they’re in a 
position to control their jobs— 
from conception to final deliv- 
ery. A happy arrangement. 
First issue of Two Printers 
was in January of this year. 
Salesmen with merchandising 
experience were scarce, and Mr. 
Downs was the only one in the 
organization making its outside 
contacts. Some way of reaching 
the firm’s thousand-odd good 
prospects was needed; a house- 
organ was inevitable. Ralph A. 
Hodges, Cleveland artist, drew 
the masthead and made the lay- 
out. The job of writing the copy 
was turned over to Jane R. 
Downs, Mr. “Dee’s” daughter. 
Miss Downs, at twenty-one, is 
secretary of the company—and 
one of the best amateur copy- 
writers we’ve heard about in 
many a moon. This statement is 
based solely on the evidence pre- 
sented in Two Printers; but 
house-organ copy like that, in- 
cluding humorous conversation 
that not only is credible but 
which seems founded on an au- 
thentic and delightful printer’s 
world as well, is something that 
doesn’: turn up in the mail every 
other day.—ALBERT E. PETERs. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Feast for Printers’ Eyes 

e Printers who visit Philadelphia this summer 
will be interested in the exhibit in Graphic Hall 
at the Franklin Institute where “Five Centuries 
of Printing” are being portrayed by more than 
four hundred books, almanacs, newspapers, and 
magazines. Besides a display of Chinese type, 
the exhibit includes illustrations of the wood- 
cuts taken from the original Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin of 1774-1862, a reproduction 
of the Boston News Letter of 1740, books and 
almanacs from the press of Benjamin Franklin 
of 1739, a rare copy of the Magna Carta, a hand- 
illuminated original King James Bible (1611), 
and a Peter Quentel Bible of 1525. 


Mailing Piece Plus Poster 

e A Glens Falls (New York) insurance com- 
pany has created considerable interest in the 
advertising field with a “double-duty” monthly 
house-organ. At first view the periodical appears 
to be an 81%4- by 11-inch French-fold circular 
with four full pages of illustrated editorial mat- 
ter and text. But when the folds are opened, the 
periodical resolves itself into a striking poster, 
17 by 22, with a message on safety and guard- 
ing against accidents. 


Printers’ International, Budapest 

e@ The international congress of master print- 
ers will be held at Budapest, Hungary, August 
21 to 29. A number of American printers who 
are going are meeting at London where they 
will join with British printers on August 20 and 
proceed to Vienna, arriving Sunday evening. 
They have arranged for a boat to take them on 
the “beautiful blue Danube” from Vienna to 
Budapest. One day of the convention is to be 
devoted to sightseeing, by busses and autos 
through the scenic hinterland. 


Paper Flower-Pots 

e An Allentown, New Jersey, printer has pat- 
ented a flower-pot made of paper, the possibili- 
ties of which from an advertising standpoint are 
said to be unequaled because of the novelty of 
the article. Imagination still pays! 


News-Print for China 


e@ China imported $15,400,000 worth of news- 
print last year, an increase of $3,200,000 over 
the previous year. The United States furnished 
$1,400,000 worth, but the bulk of the shipments 
were from Canada, amounting to $4,000,000. 


New Flame-Proofing Agent 

e@ At the du Pont exhibition under the auspices 
of the Museum of Science and Industry, New 
York City, a new flame-proofing agent for paper 
and textiles was demonstrated. Paper and tex- 
tiles treated with this new chemical are said to 


a2 


be highly flame-proof and are not appreciably 
affected in regard to feel, strength, or dyestuffs 
used in coloring. While the materials so treated 
are not fireproof, they do not blaze or smolder 
and thus are not as apt to spread a fire. 


New British Engraving Editor 

e T. C. Eamer, the grand old man of photo- 
engraving for forty-four years in England, has 
retired and given over the editorship of The 
Process Engravers Monthly to A. E. Dent, Sec- 
retary for many years of the Federation of 
Master Process Engravers of Great Britain. Mr. 
Eamer has hosts of friends in the United States. 
(He is an honorary chief in one of our Indian 
tribes.) He is entitled to rest and to much hap- 
piness. A. E. Dent, the new editor, is an old-time 
engraver, well fitted for the editorial tripod 
vacated by Mr. Eamer. He is sure to succeed, 
for the demand for pictures constantly increases, 
and the methods by which they are made are 
daily being studied by more and more people. 


Rosin in Papers and Pulps 


e An accurate knowledge of the amount of 
rosinous material in papers is essential to under- 
standing and prediciing their behavior with 
respect to their physical characteristics and per- 
manence, says the latest bulletin from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Rosinous material 
is soluble in alcohol which occurs in papers 
by virtue of its presence in pulps, or is added 
to the papers in the form of rosin to improve 
the writing and printing qualities. 





A PRINTER’S PLEA 


@ Deliver us from the buyer whose 
god is price; who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing ; 
who believes he can get a dollar’s 
worth of value for fifty cents; who 
thinks cheapness is thrift but ig- 
nores the economy of quality; and 
who is constantly striving to get 
something for nothing. 


Grant unto us customers who are 
able to see the bait in a bargain; 
who know the high cost of a low 
price; who realize the extravagance 
of paying too little, and who are not 
looking for the highest quality for 
less than it is worth. Blessings on 
the customers who are willing to pay 
100 per cent for all value received. 


—Adapted. 











Ice Industry Needs Printer 


e N. F. Lawler, sales manager of the Ice Re- 
frigeration Bureau, Detroit, in commenting on 
the new $2,000,000 codperative promotion drive, 
declares the iceman must now be a Beau Brum- 
mel in uniform, must drive a streamlined, ultra- 
modern, insulated truck, and must carry his 
ice into the home in waterproof bags. All of 
which means that ice refrigeration people will 
be spending a lot of that two million dollars in 
printing and advertising to convince the people 
that ice is better than mechanical refrigeration. 
Enterprising printers should see their icemen 
without delay. 


Novelty Starts Huge Business 


e A monk in France is said to have created 
the first decalcomanias simply as an entertain- 
ing novelty. He told a man named Palm the 
secrets of producing them and when Mr. Palm 
came to America in 1868, he suggested to two of 
his nephews the advertising value of the art. 
The two brothers started a company in Cincin- 
nati for the purpose of manufacturing them and 
their business grew to be one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. 


Paper-Testing Developments 

e The most recent and important developments 
in paper testing have been summarized in one of 
the annual reports on the subject by the chair. 
man of the new paper-testing committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. Among various subjects covered are 
strength testing, proposed new procedures for 
tensile strength, bursting strength and stretch; 
permeability to liquids, measurement of thick- 
ness and bulk; and developments in the field 
of optical testing, including opacity, gloss, color, 
light-fastness, and microscopy. By means of 
such laboratory experimentation essential prog- 
ress is made in the graphic arts world. 


World’s Smallest Rotary 

e Recently shown at an exhibition at Hamburg, 
Germany, was what is claimed to be the world’s 
smallest rotary press. Dimensions: 3714 inches 
long, 11 inches wide, 1914 inches high. It prints 
a miniature newspaper 314 by 4% inches, at a 
speed of several thousand copies an hour. 


Boxboard Thicknesses 

e Printers who are users of boxboard, should 
ask the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of the revised “recommendations” 
containing eight lists of the various standard 
thicknesses. The lists conform to the current 
standards of the National Paperboard Associa- 
tion, covering certain recent changes. An inter- 
esting new feature of the revision is the extension 
of the tables to show the weight of each thou- 
sand square feet of the kinds of board covered. 
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Interesting Study on Strike Prevention 


HE BREACH BETWEEN two factions of organized labor, the 
5, yao of un-American sit-down strikes, and the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the Wagner Industrial Rela- 
tions Act have combined to stir up a great deal of comment 
on the future character of American industrial unions. The 
gist of the opinions is that if labor is to be given more of a 
voice in industry, it must be held responsible for its acts, both 
to industry and to the general public. Incorporation of unions, 
elections of officers under responsible supervision, elimina- 
tion of racketeering, protection of union treasuries against 
raids in political campaigns, prevention of intimidation, coer- 
cion, and other annoyances of non-union workers, ‘are only 
some of the suggestions given for the reformation of the unions 
which seek a greater measure of influence in the affairs of 
industry. It has been widely proposed that Government come 
forward with another law incorporating all these proposals 
for the protection of the public, of industry, of labor itself. 

As most of us are both capitalists and laborers, we will be 
interested in a recent “study” by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board of the experiences in this and other countries 
of attempts by law to compel arbitration, limit rights to strike, 
impose fines on employers and employes, and other related 
measures. The title of the study is “Government Regulation of 
Labor Unions.” It includes analyses of, and degrees of suc- 
cess achieved by, the Colorado Compulsory-Investigation 
Law, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, British Trades 
Disputes and Trade-Union Act, Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and acts in Australia and New Zealand. 

In Colorado, the legislation “has tended to minimize stop- 
page in smaller disputes, to make open industrial warfare 
less probable, and to encourage voluntary settlements, al- 
though the state commission has frequently failed in large 
disputes.” An interesting statement. 

Kansas’ law to control industrial disputes has been less 
successful. The state’s intervention in labor disputes, imposi- 
tion of fines, and creation of a Court of Industrial Relations 
was challenged shortly after the law began to operate, the 
United States Supreme Court upholding the challenge. Since 
then the Kansas court has continued to function only as an 
administrative agency. 

The British legislation, according to the study, is excep- 
tionally comprehensive but has failed to curb industrial dis- 
putes or to reduce strikes. Apparently the act has also failed 
to eliminate jurisdictional and sympathetic strikes. “Experi- 
ence in other countries tends to show that in general the mere 
enactment of legislation has done little to diminish the number 
of strikes,” says the study. 

The Conference Board concludes that prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts during a limited period to permit investigation 
appears to have been reasonably successful. The denial or 
rigid limitation of right to strike implies the substitution of 
other means to obtain better wages and employment condi- 


ditoria 


tions. Arbitration usually reached equitable adjustment of 
wages, but hardly may be depended upon to decide questions 
of recognition of union or closed shop. Government compul- 
sory arbitration is seldom effective against strikes and tends 
to introduce political issues; its penalties against strikes are 
seldom applied if the party in- power depends upon labor 
organizations for support. These are interesting conclusions 
and we submit them for earnest consideration. 


Welcome to a New Crop 

UST ABOUT THE TIME this number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
J reaches its readers, there will have been graduated several 
hundred young men from the dozen or so of technical schools 
giving complete four-to-six-year courses in printing appren- 
ticeship. Neither the schools which send these young men into 
the printing “arena of life,” nor the young men themselves, 
claim they are skilled printers. What they do claim, and we 
believe justly, is that the graduates have been thoroughly 
trained in the fundamentals of the crafts and in the better 
methods of performing the various operations which are the 
common ordinary tasks of the industry. We have no right to 
expect skill in the absence of shop experience, although many 
of these same graduates, who have been fortunate enough to 
acquire their training by having alternately two weeks of shop 
work followed by two weeks of school, have acquired no small 
degree of skill. Bosses who have coéperated with the appren- 
tices and encouraged them in their “double training,” invari- 
ably testify that they have been well repaid for their main 
investment in their boys. 

By those who have given the matter thought and observa- 
tion, the printing school has come to be regarded as the best 
place for training; and when the school is hooked up with the 
shop for supplementary work under actual shop conditions, 
the arrangement is thought to be as near ideal as can be 
expected under the circumstances. 

But the percentage of proprietors who have taken any such 
degree of interest in their apprentices is so small as to be 
almost negligible. Even so, they are the ones who reap the 
benefits of their investment. More and more we hear them 
declare, ““We train our own help,” meaning that the boys are 
kept in the printing schools, carefully supervised and given 
chances of work in the shops until they are finally graduated 
as journeymen. For the most part these same proprietors also 
encourage their experienced employes to continue their stud- 
ies and training in higher craftsmanship by taking advantage 
of night schools where they are available, to the end that they 
may become more proficient. 

The apprenticeship question will not “just take care of 
itself.” It is definitely the function of management to see that 
a new crop of journeymen is constantly coming into the 
industry to replace those lost through well known causes. 
Only in that way will the ranks be kept filled. So, an expectant 
industry welcomes the new crop of this year’s graduates. 
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Significance of Debts and Interest 

HE LONG-TERM DEBT of the printing industry indicates on 
Tine part of the printer a marked return to confidence. More 
familiarly known as “fixed liabilities,” our long-termed debt 
embraces our notes payable for machinery and equipment, 
mortgages, bonds, all maturing beyond one year, and other 
fixed liabilities. It is distinguished from current liabilities in 
that the latter all mature and are due within the current year. 
The two together make up our total debt. 

In 1927, the long-term debt or fixed liabilities of the print- 
ing industry amounted to 34 per cent of the total debt. As 
the industry rode upward on the then-waxing wave of pros- 
perity, the percentage increased to 36 per cent in 1928; 42 per 
cent in 1929; finally reaching a peak of 47 per cent in 1930. 
After that the percentage dropped to 46, 44, and finally in 
1934 to 43 per cent. 

But in 1935 something seems to have happened. Far-sighted 
printers evidently decided the time had come to replace some 
of their old and obsolete equipment and they began contract- 
ing for it. The result was that the percentage of the long-term 
debt to the total debt rose sharply to a new peak of 51 per cent. 
A new spirit of confidence, a new faith in the future, pos- 
sessed the owners of American printing establishments. 

The printer’s interest-charges on his debts, of course, must 
come out of his sales, his income. In 1927 and 1928—the first 
two years of this study—the printers’ interest charges were 
47 of 1 per cent of their sales. By 1929, it had reached .51; 
by 1931, .53; by 1932, .59 of 1 per cent. In the year 1933— 
the lowest in sales volume in the printing industry—the per- 
centage the interest-charges bore to the sales was a fraction 
over 1 per cent. Since then it has receded to a percentage 
slightly above that of 1927. 

These figures are glowing evidence that the American 
printer has picked the right time to revamp his plant—a time 
when the interest ratio to sales volume is within the ability 
of the industry to carry the load, particularly as these ratios 
are well within the averages for manufacturing industries in 
general. This indicates also that printers consider that the 
industry is now well out of the depression period and no 
longer is there cause for holding back on those improvements 
in plant that are more essential to productive and profitable 
operation than ever before. 





A Way Out for Photoengravers 

RES. A. HOFFMAN, of the Photo-Engravers Association on 

his page in the association’s Bulletin, states the pricing of 
photoengraving is “of immediate concern,” especially in the 
face of “rapid increases in the cost of materials, labor, and 
many forms of taxation.” In view of the fact that this is having 
a very definite effect on the volume of photoengraving busi- 
ness, which is still “considerably below normal,” he says “we 
cannot afford to ignore it much longer.” 

Then he proceeds to muff the whole question by declaring, 
“we will have to adjust prices to meet the conditions under 
which we are obliged to operate.” All of which is but another 
way of saying to printers and users of photoengraving, “Look 
out! We’ve just got to raise prices!” With the result that what 
is now happening will continue to happen but with increased 
acceleration, unfortunately. 

Printers and users of printing will turn more and more 
away from photoengraving to less expensive methods of re- 
producing illustrations. Happily, many of these newer sub- 
stitutes have earned places in the trade and will continue to do 


so under the time-honored principle that “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” As the use of these substitutes increases, 
the volume of photoengraving business may be expected to 
continue below normal and gradually to decline. Already, 
some phctoengravers in an effort to retrieve business lost to 
substitutes have set up departments in which some of these 
less expensive forms can be made. 

Instead of indulging in the same old “bromidal” arguments 
for raising prices, altering discounts off the scale, or offering 
a new “ratio scale, President Hoffman and his associates 
would have caused the whole graphic arts world to sit up and 
take notice had they announced something like the following: 
“The proprietors of the photoengraving industry and the 
leaders of the labor employed in their shops have taken coun- 
sel together and have concluded that the future of the industry 
depends upon giving more value and volume of photoengrav- 
ing to our customers for the same or less money. To do this, 
we as proprietors propose to throw out obsolete apparatus, 
machines, and methods and install the very latest devices 
which will produce better and more engraving at less cost to 
our customers. The employes in our shops propose to operate 
these new devices, methods, and machines without any restric- 
tion in output, in the full knowledge and belief that the greatly 
increased acceptance and demand on the part of customers 
for our less expensive product will so increase the volume of 
business as to justify the higher wages which the bosses are 
now paying and have agreed to pay.” 

The automotive industries, the public utilities, and a num- 
ber of others have increased output and lowered costs to the 
public, and paid higher wages to their help. 


Four Favorite Faces Only 
N THE FANTASTIC hypothesis that a world-control council 
might order the destruction of all “faces” of type except 
four, leading typographers of Great Britain and the Continent 
were asked what four faces they would select to be retained. 
Those readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who from time to time 
have enjoyed the “Typographic Scoreboard” will be inter- 
ested in the results of the straw vote. 

While many of the faces selected by some typographers are 
not so familiarly known in America—types such as Gill Sans, 
Pastonchi, Erbar, Perpetua, Corps 18, Tieman Bold, and Bem- 
bo— the faces most favored include four that are favorites 
among many American printers. They are Caslon Old Face, 
Bodoni, Plantin, and Baskerville. Which again proves what 
THE INLAND PRINTER has often contended, that only such type 
faces as provide the clearest and most pleasing media for the 
printed message stand the test of time. 

Like much of our music, art, architecture, furniture, and 
utensils, many of our type faces have been “jazzed” into con- 
tortions unworthy of the name of type, fit only for an early 
grave. Fortunately many of them have already reached their 
end, others are just as certainly doomed to go the same way; 
while the type of good design, rhythmic character, and clear 
legibility will continue tp live on like our other great master- 
pieces in painggef®, sghlpture, music, oratory, drama, and 
oul expression. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Tue Recat Press Limitep, of Montreal.— 
Your St. Patrick’s day blotter, carrying the slo- 
gan “Always a Jump Ahead in Service” and an 
imitation shamrock for one’s coat lapel, demon- 
strates how an old familiar advertising form can 
be lifted above the commonplace. When the de- 
tachable shamrock is removed a printed sham- 
rock shows on the blotter. Good way to make 
friends with prospective customers and “wearers 
of the green.” 

Werzet Printinc, INcorporateD, of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana.—Poster-like and dynamic, 
those large block letters forming the word “Wet- 
zel” with three-dimensional effect make your re- 
cent blotter a decidedly striking thing. The 
colors have a lot to do with the effectiveness, too 
—red, yellow, light blue, and black—the upper 
half of the background being white, the lower 
half blue. And the novelty blotter stock—faintly 
overprinted with a triangular pattern—adds 
spice to the whole job. 

Hayes-LocHNER, INCORPORATED, of Chicago, 
—Take a bow, please, for that excellent series of 
humorous folders you’ve been getting out to 
prove you know your stuff as advertising typog- 
raphers. Those drawings of print-shop char- 
acters you use on the covers are first-rate; so are 
the layouts and the type treatments. The bright- 
est feature, though, in our opinion, is the copy. 
It’s short, genuinely amusing, and it always 


THE DOCTOR 


takes his own dose 


(And the events leading up 
to the occasion) 


Floyd Hardy designed this booklet, black and 
red, for James Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston 


WeV 
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= submitted for comment in these pages must be sent flat, not rolled or folded, and 


must be plainly marked “For Criticism.”’ Review of specimens cannot be made by mail 


winds up with a good, sound sales point. (One 
of the early pieces of this series was reproduced 
in THE INLAND Printer for April, 1936.) 

Peter W. SHOOKNER, of Long Island City, 
New York.—That’s a very neat little birth-an- 
nouncement card your Fournier Press turned 
out. We like the type border of anchors, and the 
illustration of a sailor shouting from the rigging. 
We like the copy, too: “Ahoy there! The ship- 
per and the mate of the good ship N. & D. 
Fraser take pleasure in announcing the addition 
to the crew of Edward Cleveland Fraser, who 
reported for duty on November 11, 1936. The 
ship doctor reports that the new arrival weighs 
7 lbs. 6 ozs., and is fully qualified for active 
service.” Printed in dark blue on a white card, 
it’s a sprightly mailing indeed! 

BAKER Printinc Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey.—Very striking is your letterhead with 
the one word “Baker,” in gray-toned Bodoni-like 
lettering an inch and a half high, printed in red 
in the center. The full name, with address, is in 
a single line of Ultra Bodoni in black just below 
and extending all the way across the sheet—a 
bit too close, however, to “Baker.” Following are 
lines approximately the length of the red line. 
Mr. Larson’s stationery forms are also modern 
and characterful, though the ornament in brown 
rather overbalances the type, a delicate light- 
toned Corvinnus. The bold ornament calls for a 
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All sales are made by following one generally accepted 
formula. The prospect is approached in a gentlemanly 
manner and told that the seller has a proposition in which 
the prospect will no doubt be interested. Granted an inter- 
view, the representative of the seller explains the item or 
service he wishes to sell, shows it, or shows samples or illus- 
trations of it, tells why he believes it will be of interest to 
the prospect to buy it, and asks for the order. 


If a better method of selling has yet been devised, we, for 
one, have never heard of it. Have you? 


Suppose, therefore, we assume the above procedure to be 
the correct one to follow in making sales. Has it ever 
occurred to you that every step in the above mentioned 
presentation can be made via the PRINTED WORD as weil 
as verbally and in person? We do not say a printed message 
is the equal of a personally delivered one; but we do say 
that printed salesmanship such as we plan and produce can 
and does help make sales. 


bold type; unless, of course, it had been printed in 
a very delicate color that toned down its weight. 

Stove, Company Limitep, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada.—As a publication printer, it was most ap- 
propriate that your greeting, at the holiday 
season, had a “logging” theme. The colorful pic- 
ture, showing timber workers in a Manitoba 
forest, and reproduced by lithography, was 
worthy of framing; and you are to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent job of simulating wood 
veneer on the 15 by 14 mount. It appeared to be 
all grain and no screen—an excellent reproduc- 
tion of “Manitoba birch veneer.” When repro- 
duced as skilfully as you reproduce it, the 
natural grain of wood makes a most refreshing 
design, particularly on seasonal mailings. 

Forcue & Rotu, of Chicago, Ilinois——One 
unusual feature characterizes your letterhead, 
also the invoice and statement on which the 
same design idea is followed. It is the color 
band extending from the top edge like an over- 
hung ribbon, over which “The Black Cat Press” 
appears in four lines of small type in black. The 
band itself would have no especial significance, 
but with the main type mass in oblique sans- 
serif (slanting like italic) the color band ex- 
tends at an angle conforming to the angle of the 
slant of the type, not straight down. Attention to 
such small things often makes the otherwise 
good job excellent and characterful. 


We're not talking exclusively about a direct mail advertis- 
ing campaign either. All printing should be sales-minded 
even though it’s only an envelope or a business card. And 
salesmanship certainly should be a part of every booklet, 
catalog, or direct mail advertising piece which you send out. 


When you find a sales-minded printer it will pay you to 
continue to patronize him. His invoices may or may not be 
higher than the general run of printers but if they are, his 
printing is worth every penny of it! Employing a cheap 
printer is like employing a salesman willing to work for 
almost nothing. He's whipped before he starts. A buyer 
can usually spot a “failure” as soon as he walks in the door. 
Weak, poorly planned printing will create the same unde- 
sirable effect. Give your printed salesmen a front which 
will reflect the quality of your product and the prestige 
of your firm—make your printing sales-minded. 


We're here to serve you with dignified, high grade printing. 
Won't you give us an opportunity to do so, SOON? 


CHAS. E. BROWN PRINTING CO, Inc. 
Printing Planned to Bring Results 
701 CENTRAL « KANSAS CITY, MO. * VICTOR 1453 


Dark blue type and a yellow band at the top make an effective combination as used here on gray 
stock. Inside spread of a French-folded mailing piece, 54% by 8%. Copy is convincing, to the point 
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oomemncenmnncennee We call, occtstonally, like to watch « magictan saw’ a lady 





in half because we all. occasionally, like to be fooled. But not when buying 





good printing. D F Keller & Company, employing no tricks. can often cut 
your printing costs by reason of high speed equipment and efficient plant 


management. Furthermore, the Keller organization has frequently been 







called magician im getting out an order in remarkably fast time. mm 





*D F KELLER & COMPANY, PRINTERS « DESIGNERS coumseseem 








752 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 









HARRISON 4101 









John Averill designed this mailing piece, 10% by 14, French-folded. 
Black and red on gray stock. One of a commendable series issued by 
a printer who believes in taking some of his own printing advice 




































































































Herbert Walton, Pittsburgh, designed this effective cover, printed 
green on white. Typo Graphic is the never-dull monthly publica- 
tion of Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, the well known Pittsburgh 
type concern. The editing is done by dynamic Mr. Stuart himself 
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Tue Grier Company, of Chicago.— 
Very attractive indeed is the card 
used by your representatives. It is of 
double-tone stock, gray on one side, 
white on the other. This is folded over, 
the front fold being cut slightly 
smaller than the back fold; the result 
is a narrow border of white around 
three sides of the gray top flap when 
it is closed. Added interest is obtained 
by means of a circle die-cut in the 
flap, through which one sees the cir- 
cular seal and trade-mark of the com- 
pany—-printed in silver and blues and 
pasted inside. A jarring note, unfor- 
tunately, is found in the typography; 
that Copperplate Gothic bespeaks a 
bygone era. With smart contemporary 
type your card would be a ship-shape 
little production. 

Atvin W. SHEATZLEY, of Canton, 
Ohio.—While we do not advise com- 
position altogether in lower case, ex- 
cept on rare occasions where just a 
word or two constitutes a headline, 
and while we especially advise against 
starting proper nouns in this manner, 
we like the layout of your letterhead. 
Incidentally, and to go a bit farther, 
the blue tint in which your heading 
appears is too weak, so weak that 
the items normally weaker (of thinner 
line) printed in red are stronger in 
value than the blue. If there is to 
be any variation in tone between 
the different units of a composition, 
the more important should be the 
stronger. In the case of your letter- 
head, however, the reverse is true, as 
undoubtedly you have observed. 

ALLEN Printinc Company, Lan- 
sing, Michigan.t-While the layout of 
the card of Exzema Publishers is 
striking and sensibly modern, setting 
the word “Exzema”’ in tall condensed 
Egyptian was a serious mistake. It is 
not instantly readable, as it should 
be. In the second place it doesn’t 
harmonize with the extra-bold and 


rather fat Bodoni used for the rest of 
the name or the Copperplate Gothic 
otherwise used. These, furthermore, 
do not harmonize with each other, 
Finally, the angle at which the type 
is printed is not the same as the angle 
of the inside of the side color bands, 
the variation being unpleasing. In 
short you have a fine layout idea, but 
have lost much of its advantage by 
neglecting to handle the really simpler 
features properly. 

ComMERCIAL Printers Limitep, of 
Regina, Saskatchewan. — The speci- 
mens you submit are good examples 
of direct advertising. While not de 
luxe, the typography, layout, and type- 
setting are first-rate and, therefore, 
the different pieces should bring your 
clients good results. Your use of lino- 
leum blocks for shaped panels, which 
raise the work from the level of ordi- 
nary straight-away type work, is ex- 
cellent and a real economy in view of 
the present cost of engravings which 
often places a letterpress printer at a 
decided handicap. We are amazed so 
few printers make use of linoleum. 
Incidentally, while the type of work 
you do with this material gives an 
effect of artwork and engravings, it 
is of a nature which doesn’t require 
especial talent. Presswork and colors 
are very good. 

Butman BrotHers LIMITED, Win- 
nipeg, Canada.—A series of blotters 
with all units of such uniform interest 
and typographic merit as yours is 
indeed rare. In layout, color use, illus- 
tration, and the handling of type an 
impressive change of pace is evident 
—except on those for September and 
October. On these the same layout 
idea and color panel is used—copy, 
illustrations, and colors being differ- 
ent. Despite the changes noted, and 
especially because the same heading, 
“Call Bulmans,” is used on both, we 
believe it would have been better if 
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all bright and attractive — faces that will bring novelty and 
freshness to your printing —are ready in our type cases for 
your use. On the inside of this folder, we array them in 
military formation for your inspection. You will notice at 
once, however, that the page has no martial mien about it, 
but rather the grace of a corps de ballet—if it is not incon- 
gruous to mention faces in reference to one! 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


And Speaking of a Ballet, There Could be No Better 


GORDON.TAYLOR INC. 








proof of the charm and individuality of these types than that they refuse, when regimented, to look like a regiment. 
With terpsichorean artistry, they co-ordinate and co-operate, but keep their distinction. However used, type-faces 
of this expressiveness and character cannot lose their quality. And what must be equally obvious, they are the more 
effective in just the degree that they are used with typographic experience and skill. The American Type Founders 





have ly given us this opp 


y of introducing these new type-faces to you, and we believe that you will 


find them, as we do, of conspicuous merit. We have already said that they are in our cases— 


may we use them in vour case? 


Stimulating typography by Gordon-Taylor Incorporated (The Abbey Press), 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in a twice-folded mailing piece; cover and inside 


flap here shown. Colors are light blue and black, clear and sparkling on white 
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these two sheets hadn’t come together. 
It is a minor matter, of course, noticed 
perhaps only because of a rather des- 
perate effort to offer one constructive 
suggestion. Several of your blotters will 
be reproduced in an issue of later date 
in the hope they will stimulate other 
readers also to do some high-class pro- 
motion in their own fields. 

PertH TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Perth, 
Australia. —“Display Printing,” the 
year book showing work of students, is 
commendably done, in fact some dis- 
play specimens and pages are outstand- 
ing. The cover is effective, to be im- 
proved only by the use of a type more 
up-to-date than the rather bulky bold 
roman used. The title page is interest- 
ing and unusual, but it prompts a word 
of caution: figuratively, the frame (lay- 
out and decoration) is so elaborate that 
the picture (type) is overshadowed— 
and “type’s the thing.” Particularly 
fine pages are “Donations,” which is 
striking and very smart; the “Queens- 
wood Drive” letterhead; and the cover, 
“Poise Swim Suits,” though on this a 
graceful italic with swash caps would 
have been more in key with the picture 
of the girl diving so gracefully. There’s 
no really poor item in the group, and 
the presswork is excellent throughout. 
Congratulations. 

R. R. DonNELLEY AND Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago.—Nothing could demon- 
strate to better advantage the effective 
color of your Deeptone offset, or the 
careful attention you have given to the 
development and the perfection of this 
process, than the specimen showing a 
reproduction of an Audubon print. On 
the full sheet, 32 by 44 inches, folded 
once, the print is shown on the third 
page, occupying the entire half of the 
full-size sheet, or 22 by 32 inches. Pages 
1 and 2 carry descriptive matter and a 
sketch of Audubon and his prints. The 
type matter itself, in the old favorite 
Caslon and italic, is a typographic in- 
spiration — well placed, proportioned, 
and spaced. The coloring in the print, 
showing pileated woodpeckers in a 
tree, is truly remarkable for its lifelike 
appearance and fidelity to nature. The 
specimen is a piece to prize. 

OBsERVER Printinc House, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina—That specimen 
catalog you designed and printed (with 
exception of the cover) for the Old Do- 


minion Box Company, of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is a colorful and outstanding 
job. The novel feature is the cover 
itself, which you say was printed and 
varnished at the Dominion plant. It’s 
die-cut in the shape of a box, approxi- 
mately 9 by 12, blue, with silver stars— 
the cover of which is formed by a large 
flap, kept closed by means of a tab in- 
serted in slits. A red, printed band run- 
ning around the box, and embodying 
the words “Old Dominion Box Com- 
pany” in white, adds to the cover’s 
attractiveness. Congratulations to all 
concerned, including Bill Mitchell who 
had a hand in the creative work. It’s a 
job that ought to make a dazzling im- 
pression on a prospect at first sight, and 
the text pages will quickly give him a 
comprehensive idea of Dominion’s line. 

Kennepy & FeLton, New York City. 
—We like your striking new letterhead. 
As the layout may suggest an idea to 
other readers we'll comment, point by 
point. First it begins with a %4-inch 
band of silver, bleeding off top and 
sides, with bottom rough-edged. In the 
middle, overlapping the silver band and 
the paper below, are blue panels. These 
appear at an angle and are not square- 
cornered but conform with the angle 
slant of the Trafton Script in which the 
main line below is printed, along with 
other type, in black. The initials “k” 
and “f” in lower-case are also printed 
in black. The type of the main group 
is simply arranged in centered lines, 
but the band of silver and the diagonal 
color panels give action and a modern 
aspect. The silver, incidentally, was put 
on by hand—applied with an ink brayer, 
a sheet of deckle-edge stock having 
first been laid over the area not to be 
inked. A rough-edged effect on the bot- 
tom of the silver band is thus obtained 
—an effective stunt, especially when the 
“run” is small. 

Hersert C. May Company, Houston, 
Texas.—“How the Modern Business is 
Dressing Today” is not only an attrac- 
tive but also a highly effective method 
of showing samples of the stationery 
you have produced for representative 
business concerns in your territory. 
This is a portfolio of heavy blue rough- 
finished cover stock, about 1914 by 15 
inches when opened, the title being 
printed in dark blue over heavy bands 
in dull yellow. A two-inch flap across 


Chicago ¢ Dotted Line Club « E 
tion « Outdoor Advertising Departmental 


Upper portion maroon, lower black; striking typographic cover of 
publication issued by Atlas Publishing Company, New York City 





NOON ‘TIL 
SIX P.M. 


WM E NAUE MILLBURN, NJ 











Typography by Irwin L. Bogin, of Yogg and Company, Newark 





fomen’s Advertising Club of icago « General Group. 


Douglas Rader, Chicago, brings a fresh and unusual viewpoint to his design s, as witness this French-folded mailing piece (front and back cover), 6 by 4. 
Ornament dark brown, type black, on cream-colored. stock. Title refers to recent move of Chicago ad club to new quarters in the Sherman Hotel 
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the bottom holds a number of high-grade speci- 
mens of business stationery—letterheads, en- 
velopes, statements, invoices, and blotters. At 
the top, across the left half, are the words: 
“Streamlined and Modernized Business Station- 
ery,” while across the bottom of the spread, and 
also repeated over a dull-yellow circle on the 
back of the portfolio, is the message, “Step 
Ahead with May-Designed Modern Stationery.” 
A folder enclosed in the portfolio presents some 
potent arguments for stationery modernization. 
Modern types, effectively used, characterize the 
portfolio and the examples it contains. 
ALEXANDER ZussMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania.—For awhile, forget there is such a thing 
as rule. Consider you have only type and see 
what you can do by way of giving the copy 
expression with it alone; using, of course, illus- 
tration or appropriate ornament, if specified. 
On the work you submit, your first consideration 
seems to have been the rule effects. There is 
evident also a strained effort to make copy in 
type fit some preconceived layout, featuring, and 
dominated by, rules. That isn’t right. The copy’s 
the thing; and the copy is presented by type, 
not by rules and “dingbats.” You put the cart 
before the horse and make the frame so con- 
spicuous that the “picture” is forgotten. You 
may have a lot of talent—we think you have— 
but you’re applying it in the wrong direction at 
the moment. When you’ve mastered Lesson One 
(so far as you are concerned) we'll be glad to 
give you the benefit of what we have learned 
from years of experience and study, from seeing 
the finest work done and, finally, from intimate 
contact with the day’s leading typographers. 
CHESTNUT STREET ENGRAVING Company, IN- 
CORPORATED, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Con- 
gratulations on your 1937 calendar. You have 





to forfeit by folly or neglect. 


“In things essential, unity: In things 


doubtful, liberty: In all chings, charity.” 


Page from keepsake, 8% by 12, reprinting a speech by Franklin. Black, 
dark red. Prepared and issued by Wallace Kibbee and Son, San Francisco 
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WAS an exceptional body of men to which this speech was addressed. In 
one of the critical periods of history they had distinguished themselves by 
doing something or by signing some document that made a difference in 
the course of human events. And some of them before their day was done 
were to win to names “earth wears forever next her heart.” Exceptional, 
too, was the purpose of their meeting. Something that had never been done 
among men was to be attempted: the bringing forth of anew nation,"conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” But 
wise and earnest as these men were individually, in the joint-stock of conference 
and debate they proved to be entirely human. Passion, prejudice, and local in- 
terests threatened at times to disrupt their convention and to destroy its pur- 
pose. Ic was the mission of Benjamin Franklin, the oldest and the wisest of 
them all, to reconcile the discordant and conflicting elements of the conven- 
tion, and to bring the minds of the delegates back to the common object of 
their deliberations. They were there, he reminded them, to consult and not to 
contend, and he suggested that it was expedient sometimes to change one's 

opinion for the public good. This speech of Franklin's is on the subject of 

group psychology one of the wisest ever spoken. He knew what was in men, 
even the best of men, and did not ask for better bread than can be made 
from wheat. Its plea for tolerance, for the subordination of selfish and 
local interest to the common good, its suggestion of a wisdom to 
which none had yet attained, its simplicity and its humor, 
mark it as an expression of an old-fashioned Amer- 
icanism which men who love liberty for them- 
selves and their fellows cannot afford 
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ing frequency in sophisti- 
cated advertising in the East. 
Warwick Typographers are 
the first in St. Louis to install 


this up-to-the-minute face. 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 


309 NORTH TENTH STREET ¢ CENTRAL 9210 


succeeded well in carrying out the idea as you 
conceived it and have incorporated attractive- 
ness with usefulness, so that the calendar is not 
only good to look at, but the simplicity of the 
calendar section makes it readable at a distance. 
The calendar has twelve sheets, each showing at 












the top a reproduction of a pencil sketch, por 
traying scenes in the city of Williamsburg, Vir. 
ginia, which is being rebuilt as a national shrine 
Showing the Governor’s Palace, the Court House, 
the Capitol building, and other views of historic 
interest in that city, the calendar should be 
highly prized. The details of production, too. 
are interesting. Mr. Ricter’s drawings were used 
as copy for the photoengraving of highlight half- 
tones, and these were printed in black in com- 
bination with line-plate color tints by letterpress, 
further faithful reproduction being obtained by 
the selection of a paper having the same surface 
as the linen-finished board on which the original 
drawings were made. 

THE OcreN Press, Lockport, Illinois.—Layout 
on the work you submit is interesting and effec- 
tive. Colors are also very good. In fact, the only 
item demanding faultfinding is the title page 
of the “Concert” folder of the Swedish Mission 
Church on which you combine contrasting types, 
the monotone sans-serif and the contrasty Cor- 
vinnus. The effect is unpleasing. That contrast- 
ing types may be effectively combined, however, 
is demonstrated by your letterhead which, ex- 
cept for one line, “Distinctive Printing,” is set 
in square-serifed types, the one line being in a 
popular and refined cursive. Speaking generally, 
a contrasting style may be used for one line, all 
the rest being in a single style, when the copy 
for the one line is suitable for such distinction, 
and particularly when the contrast is quite defi- 
nite, as is the case when upright and slanting 
letters are employed together. There must be no 
helter-skelter mixture of styles. It is difficult to 
define just what makes a definite contrast satis- 
factory, but the fact that sometimes the idea is 
successful and other times it is not justifies 
careful consideration of all angles. 
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Designed and cut in linoleum block by Richard G. Byrne, printing student 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. Brown and black on ivory-tinted stock 
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THe Drake Press, INcorporatep, Philadel- 
phia.—A fresh idea, well executed, always gets 
a cheer from the populace. Let us be among the 
first to cheer for your recent “Henry” folder, 
which, by featuring a picture of your general 
handy man and proof deliverer on the cover, 
leads the reader unresistingly into the service 
story inside. Cover photograph reveals a smiling 
and dapper-looking fellow just entering a door 
with proofs under his arm. Caption: “HENRY, 
vice-president in charge of the copy-collecting, 
proof-rushing, job deliveries, and miscellaneous 
errand-running.” By turning the page we learn 
that “his other name is Robinson” and that “ten 
years in the printing business have equipped 
Henry to act as intermediary between The Drake 
Press and its clients with far more than average 
ability. As a matter of fact, he is frequently 
called upon to perform personal missions outside 
the line of duty, by customers who have truly 
appraised his integrity and dependability .. . 
To get to the point of this unusual biography, 
Henry is another reason for the steady increase 
in our list of ‘contented’ customers . . . . but, 
incidentally, just one of a good many reasons.” 
That’s a refreshingly new approach to the time- 
honored “service”? theme, and we feel it will 
make a distinct impression on readers, if only 
because of its novelty. Left-hand inside page of 
the folder spotlights a booklet describing the 
company’s equipment and services. “Say the 
word and we'll bring it over,” says the caption. 
Size of folder is 7 by 10; it’s printed in sepia on 
ivory stock, the halftone on the cover in black. 
A prime example of the virtue of unconventional 
thinking and producing. 

Ramsey PusLisHING Proprietary, LIMITED, 
of Melbourne, Australia.—Oh, how those copies 
of “Picturesque Australia” give us a yearning 
to be off and on our way to visit those beauty 


Cover of sales-packed booklet, 8% by 11, issued by the Atlanta Master 
Printers Club—a grand plug for the graphic arts industries of Atlanta 
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Title page of one of England’s best known prin- 
ters’ house-organs. Black on ivory-tinted stock 


spots so wonderfully well illustrated! No wonder 
the book has been so well received and com- 
mented upon. You are deserving of the highest 
compliments for the results you have achieved. 
The printing, from regular halftone plates, 120 
screen, on uncoated paper, is exceptionally well 
done, especially so for plates as large in size as 
most of those in the book. We would like to know 
more about the process you have evolved, which 
you call “Waretone,” and which you used for 
printing this book, for the effects are very much 


like those of gravure—even better than the gen- 
eral run of gravure. For the benefit of our other 
readers, we report that the book is 10 by 14 
inches, thirty-two pages, self cover. Three copies 
were sent, each in a different color though with 
the same contents—one in green-black, one in 
blue, the other in reddish brown or sepia. Each 
has the same band of orange across the bottom 
of the front cover, a reverse plate just over 
2% inches wide, with the title, “Picturesque 
Australia,” showing through in white. An excel- 
lent feature is the use of large-size halftones— 
most of them full-page bleed-off, a number of 
them half-page and smaller sizes, several double- 
page—which show the views to far better advan- 
tage than had they been in smaller size as we 
all too frequently find in travel literature. The 
printing of halftones and type is exceptionally 
clean, and examination under a fairly strong- 
powered magnifying glass shows even the finest 
dots in the halftones printing sharp and clean. 
Type matter, too, is well handled, with plenty of 
white space to give it air and avoid crowding, 
and in a good-size face (fourteen-point sans- 
serif) it is distinctly readable. It is difficult for 
us to say which of the three colors we like best, 
though probably our choice would be between 
the green-black and the sepia, as we feel the 
blue is a little too blue for illustrations of this 
nature. Some of the views show to better advan- 
tage in one color, others in another color. The 
only way this could be overcome—and this is 
not by way of criticism, for that is out of order, 
but by way of suggestion—would be by com- 
bining the colors in one book, selecting views 
that lend themselves more to one color and 
arranging to print them in that color, on facing 
pages, of course, to avoid having the colors show 
together. Thanks for the copies, and congratula- 
tions on the results secured. 


RAPHIC 
ARTS 
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Strong cover, in light blue and black, of the magazine published by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild; headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
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a complete Typographical Service at 
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Being a Summary 
of Caslon Type Face Applications 
with Examples 
of their Practical Use in Advertising 
for 
the Helpful Guidance of 
Craftsmen in the 
Graphic Arts 





This inaugurates a series of bi-monthly type portfolios 
respectfully submittéd by George Willens whose typeset- 
ting establishment at 457 West Fort Street, Detroit, is ready 
to serve you with all the care and dispatch at its command. 
Speedy messengers on call by telephone—Randolph 9088. 











Detroit typographer submits samples of his work to clients and prospects in standard-size filing 
folders with index tabs and with front design in character best suited to the particular type face 
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Tuomas H. Cox & Son, Newark, New Jersey. 
—The work you submit is of good average grade 
More letterheads rate high than folders or cards 
—in fact, some of them are excellent, that for 
the Trucktor Corporation being particularly 
fine. For the solid-color panel, over which the 
name is printed, yellow is a good color. In full 
strength it amounts to a tint, yet many printers 
use it for type, for which it is too weak. In fact, 
we have but one suggestion to offer for improy- 
ing this, and since the point applies to the work 
of many we'll make it. Without serifs, the Kabel 
particularly (other sans-serif to a lesser extent) 
requires some circumspect letterspacing in all- 
capital lines. The straight-sided letters like “I” 
and “H” come too close together as compared 
with letters with open space at one or both sides 
like “O,” “L,” et cetera—more so, remember, 
than in the case of letters with serifs, which, by 
the way, appear on all straight-sided letters. So, 
to balance white between all letters of a line in 
sans-serif, straight-sided letters must be sepa- 
rated with letterspacing. Layout of the Andreas 
heading is interesting and effective, but too 
many capital lines are the same size—monotony! 
Interest requires variety, variety comes from 
contrast. Avoid effect of scattering, as on title 
of folder, “World’s Champion Table-Tennis 
Players.” Not only is interest diffused and the 
reader rather distracted when there is effect of 
so many parts in a design, but there’s an effect 
of a lack of unity (cohesion) which is a mighty 
factor in holding attention and making display 
printing readable. The inner spread of this folder 
demonstrates another point—the importance of 
regard for proportion in distribution of white 
space. Lines may be closer in composition where 
there is much copy (to justify it) than on a 
page where there is ample or more than ample 
space for the copy. Per se, the lines here are not 
crowded, but in relation to the extraordinary 
amount of space between groups they are. While 
we don’t understand much of Herr Einstein’s 
theory we do know spacing is relative. You 
missed a fine chance by making the headline, 
“Competition,” so small on your blotter, which 
is printed in yellow and black. It is too small 
properly to balance the design, especially as it 
is in cursive with the copy otherwise set in sans- 
serif. Among the better specimens your blotter 
with firm name in green and the Maplewood 
“Junior Dance” invitation card are smartest. 

Ciecc Company, of San Antonio, Texas.— 
Congratulations on the excellent and unusual 
invitation to The Pilgrimage to the Alamo, pro- 
duced by you for the Fiesta San Jacinto Asso- 
ciation of San Antonio. You have every right to 
be proud of this piece of work for it shows re- 
markable treatment throughout, and we rather 
sense that it is wonderfully in keeping with the 
particular event to which it extends the invita- 
tion. Limited to one thousand copies which are 
sent to leading citizens throughout the United 
States, this invitation must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It embodies a dark brown over-all em- 
bossed-pattern cover stock, 11144 by 15%, with 
the seal of the city of San Antonio blind em- 
bossed on copper foil in the upper right-hand 
portion. There is a 24%4-inch band of copper foil 
extending right across the lower part of both 
front and back of the cover, about 136 inches 
from the bottom of the sheet. This cover is lined 
with a lighter brown stock with crash-finish 
effect and has end leaves of the same stock, with 
a second set of end leaves of moire-finish onion- 
skin, and a dark brown cord. The inside eight 
pages, on heavy deckle-finish book paper, about 
one-half-inch smaller all around than the cover, 
give a rich effect. The first page has “An Invi- 
tation,” hand lettered, in the upper right-hand 
portion, with a band of stars in a deep orange 
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joining with the seal of the city in the same 
orange and black across the lower part of the 
page. The second and third pages form a spread : 
’ with a description of the Pilgrimage, the title é 
being in the top left-hand section of the second LES. BADDOCK LTD. 
page, with an illustration, a pen-and-ink drawing ookbiadaen PAPER RULERS 
of early pioneers, at the botton and extending ARNOLD PLACE, SYDNEY. PHONE: F11748 
over on to the third page. The descriptive mat- (OFF OxsOKD SvEneT, CAT WHEN #iLeY 4 SHOWN srAEKTS) 
ter, set in a sans-serif face, thirty-three picas 
wide, runs down the right-hand side of page 3. 
Pages 6 and 7 have the same treatment, and 
carry an account of the frontiersman, David 
Crockett. Pages 4 and 5, the center spread, form 
the invitation proper, page 4 having a four-color 
process reproduction of a painting of David 
Crockett tipped on inside a deep orange rule 
border, and page 5 carrying the invitation itself 
in large hand lettering inside a border matching 
that on page 4. Page 8 carries details of the 
Fiesta San Jacinto Association. 
0. HH: TROLLIP, of Johannesburg, South Africa. TUDOR HOUSE 
—Your work indicates an understanding of all ' 
the worthy modern layout devices, and further- 1 S'¢€ H-© O L 
more makes use of some of the latest and finest 
types. It not only reflects great ability on your 
part, but shows that South African merchants 
and advertisers are quite as up-to-date as those 
of England and the U. S. A. In the brochure, 
“The House of Ansteys,” the cover of which is oP EE 
protected by a transparent cellulose sheet, a 
smart cursive letter serves for display over text Pit C JA 
in light Gill Sans. The arrangement of cuts, i 
heads, and text off center is dynamic, the distri- MOS bal Me: LE 
bution of white space most effective. Elements —  —-« ach 
of the cover are centered but the effect is modern 
—in fact, electric—due to use of a heavy cubist “A Traveller's Impressions” is the 
letter for the name. The cover is featured by a title of an address which will be 
characterful line cut of the store’s exterior, a ap Se eas ae 
thoroughly modern building by the way, printed Bunioh & Cs. Lad. Ge the follow: 
in black over a panel in gold cut out so the high- | ing Saturday, May 25, at 9 am., 
lighting of the building shows white (paper). | tate it be'cny: view 04.6.7, 
’ e 9 ° ‘6 i Leigh's, Raleigh Park, Kensing- 
We re glad you didn’t set the lines “Our Man- Gicreuahhtec alten yxindii 
agers” in the sans. There is really enough size collected by Mr. A. J. Robinson 
contrast between these particular page heads | during his recent tour overseas. 
and the individual’s name also in the cursive. i Wage santa semesters 
E 2 z at the Thursday night meeting. 
Bleeding off of halftone illustrations makes the PUBS ce cay 97 Padua 


inner pages of Stuttafords’ Christmas brochure THE PRINTING INDUSTRY CRAFTSMEN OF AUSTRALIA a 
impressive and interesting, and the cover is from MAY. 36, Vol. X. No, 4 t : 
eam-/F . 
work. 





a drawing extremely modern. We agree with you, 
the color combination of red and yellow is not 

the best, though unusual and striking. To us the Penaing tary te maa of evageratie 
colors in combination suggest cheapness. We'd ti ie ‘ jor vole. Stee 1008, 10 
like to see the design in a deeper red and with 
light green where yellow appears. You are not 
alone in having difficulty with souvenir adver- 

tising programs on account of each advertiser ; : dsisihshacng Hoek OSG at bo ope 
demanding his favorite type, with the result that Shalit: eS A rete gine te pre 


the pages become a hodgepodge, so to speak. In ON MONDAY, eh MAY, 1996 a # am 
Tickes th, Chaldven 6d. — Praveeds im Aid of Overseas Mirsions 


that case, every ad being different, no one has 

contrast (all display is no display). With type RURAL BANK 
treatment of all standard, each would have as are 
much distinction as though all were different, ean opel 
and would gain through improved appearance 

and more readable qualities. Due to light tone 

of text-matter type, exaggerated by extremely 

light inking, the page borders and some letters 

in the second color (orange) dominate too 

much. Warm colors should be used with re- 

straint and decoration should never dominate 

the type. With such neat composition and with 

such good types this excessive use of bright 

color is unfortunate. The ill effect would have 

been overcome to a large extent by use of brown, 

green, or light blue, instead of orange. “South- BS. aes Bete eed “pee 
broom” is a fine and interesting booklet, half- 
tones of scenic views bled off, forming bands 
across the top of practically every page. You 
mention the conservatism of your customers. 
That is a good thing; and tempering your flair 
for the modern accounts for a product with 











One always expects distinctive printing from Green Press Limited, Sydney, Australia, whose speci- 
mens above are examples of effective one-color work. Only the letterhead at the top is in two colors— 
which all should be satisfied—because it’s fine. dark. brown and lavender on tan stock. Tudor House cover carries a beautifully embossed seal 
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E. F. Bock, of Sydney, Australia.—‘‘Satisfac- 
tion,” a brochure for Anthony Hordern, com- 
bines smart modern qualities with dignity to a 
degree few items do. Regretfully we mention two 
flaws: underscoring two lines on the title page, 
a feature suggesting cheap work, and the small 
ornament in the running head. With these really 
extraneous features omitted the work would 
be de luxe. With so little copy on the title 
page there was no point, furthermore, in under- 
scoring the two lines for emphasis.’ Finally, it 
seems a waste of money to have printed the rules 
of the running head in a second color. The color 
scarcely shows as such and the general effect 
would be quite the same if thinner rules, printed 
in black, were used. As a “p.p.s.,” mention of 
the part that characterful paper plays in the 
good appearance of the piece is deserved. We’ve 
said it before many times, but it’s worth repeat- 
ing: the Strathmore slogan, “Paper is Part of 
the Picture,” is a mighty good one, and a very 
truthful statement. Furthermore, the difference 
in cost between fine, characterful paper and 
ordinary paper is so little in the average small 
job (size or run) it scarcely counts. 
Danpo-ScHAFF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The 
blotter produced by you for John Wyeth and 
Brother, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, is not 
only attractive and well printed but also pre- 
sents a novel idea. This is a double blotter, the 
two parts being fastened with an eyelet in the 
upper left-hand corner, the top piece being 9 
by 4 inches and carrying the display line, “Vita- 
min Months Ahead,” with the calendars for the 
three months of November, December, and 
January. Light blue bands run across the top 
and bottom of this section—reverse plates with 
snowflakes showing through. The display line 
at the top is printed in dark blue over the light 
blue band, with a narrow band of orange just 
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National Broadcasting Company’s folder (934 by 12%) in gold and dark blue (type). Accelerator cover by Raymond C. Dreher; light blue, black: 


under the upper light blue band carrying the 
names of the months immediately over the cal- 
endars, which appear in the central portion in 
dark blue over the cream-colored stock. The 
bottom blotter is one inch deeper than the top, 
and across the bottom of this piece is a dark 
blue band with the line “Best for Growing Chil- 
dren” and a small illustration of three children 
and a dog, printed in orange. At first sight this 
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Light lavender and black; stock is light gray. 
Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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dark blue band appears a part of the top blotter 
design, giving the whole an unusual and dis- 
tinctive appearance. On moving the upper blot- 
ter one sees the advertisement for Wyeth’s 
product with a halftone showing two cartons, 
printed in dark blue with light blue band, one 
of the cartons being opened and showing the 
product itself in natural colors. 

THE Paracon Press, Montgomery, Alabama. 
—The two postal cards and the folder for Solo- 
mon Brothers “Spring Display” are full of the 
old pepper. Indeed, it is rare to see work so 
largely display, as are the cards, providing such 
little opportunity for criticism on the basis of 
over-display. They are mainly in sans-serif, ac- 
cented by a few lines in modern cursive. But 
the folder is first in order, embodying a triple 
appeal for attendance at a showing of merchan- 
dise. On the front leaf, an inch shorter than the 
back one, “1937—Pennies from Heaven” ap- 
pears in a fine arrangement with solid and open 
stars in the background printed in gold on blue 
stock. At the right, glued to the extension of the 
back leaf, are two pennies (fine ornament, by 
the way), visible whether the recipient is ]ook- 
ing at the piece folded or opened out. So here 
the meat of the message is found. We regret the 
names of representatives on page 3 are set in 
caps of the wiry and delicate news face, a really 
unpleasant contrast with the heavy sans. The 
card which follows is headed “Put a feather in 
your cap so you'll remember,” with the tip of 
an actual feather (red), glued to the card at 
the end of the lines. The second card headed 
“Tie a string around your finger to remind you 
of ...” has a picture of a hand with index 
finger extended and pointing to the line, “Last 
Three Days.” Glued over the finger is a bit of 
green cord. Unusual interest generally is aroused 
by such objects attached to printing. 
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The Proofroom 


Questions pertaining to various problems of proofreaders are here solicited for « 








ation in The Proofroom Department. Replies, please notice, cannot be made by mail 


Arbitrary Pointing! 

Our proofreader insists upon punctuating 
“C. O. D.” in the plural without the period after 
the “D.” He makes it “C. O. D’s.” In a recent 
issue I saw you used “S. E. P.’s” with period and 
apostrophe. I’m stumped. 

Our reader’s contention is that the word has 
become a contraction for the plural “deliveries.” 
Also he says it is an eyesore to use both kinds of 
punctuation for a contraction. 

How would you write it?—New York. 


Either “C. O. D.’s” or “C. O. Das,” 
without the apostrophe—but always with 
the period. The former way would find 
more support in common usage. 

And if that proofreader were working 
for me, I would tell him to come to his 
senses and quit fooling with fancy, not 
to say freakish notions, if he cared about 
keeping his job. 


Wavy Underscoring 

Following a rule laid down in your department 
in the December issue, I very confidently under- 
scored with a single wavy line forty names in a 
lengthy article being set up for one of our house- 
organs, expecting that these names would be set 
in bold face. And what happened? 

You can imagine my surprise, when I received 
galley proof, to see that the typesetter had set 
the names in italic. Even more surprised was I 
to learn that the typesetter, who is, incidentally, 
employed by one of the largest typographic 
services in this city, had not simply mistaken 
my wavy line for a straight line, but that neither 
he nor his associates were aware of any under- 
scoring symbol to designate bold face. 

I am curious to know if this rule which you 
have set down in your department is generally 
known and used. The cost of resetting the lines 
was not as important as the time consumed, as 
we were up against a deadline.—Connecticut. 


I am somewhat at fault, but the printer 
is still more open to blame. My statement 
should have been carried a bit farther, 
with a note that the wavy line under the 
matter to be set in full face should be ac- 
companied by the marginal mark, bf, or 
bflc, or the words in full, ordering use of 
the bold face. But that wavy line certainly 
should have done what was wanted, even 
without the supplementary indication. If 
the printer did not know what it meant, he 
should at least have queried it. 


Albert H. Highton, in “Practical Proof- 
reading,” suggests “‘b. f.” or “bold face” 
in the margin, and adds: “Corresponding 
text is underscored with a wavy line.” 

The University of Chicago Press “Man- 
ual of Style” (in a section headed “Proof- 
reader’s Marks”) gives this: “bf Set 
in bold-face type,” and underscores “bold 
face” with a heavy, wavy line. Inciden- 
tally, that term “wavy line” is not exclu- 
sively mine, but is in general use. 

A couple of books on copy preparation 
that should be easily accessible on my 
bookshelves seem somehow to have got 
out of place, and these two references are 
all I can give at the moment by way of 
support for my “wavy line.” They should 
suffice. It was, however, I confess, stupid 
of me not to mention the advisability of 
placing that “bf” in the margin. 

Just the same, I still think the printers 
were woefully at fault in not interpreting 
correctly the order given, as I think, quite 
adequately through use of the wavy un- 
derscoring. I wonder what other readers 
might have to say on this subject. 


What Is a Phrase? 


Please tell me just what a phrase is. What I 
remember from grammar school doesn’t hook 
up with what I hear as a practical printer. I am 
rather up in the air.—Nebraska. 

The simple phrase is made up of prep- 
osition, noun, and modifiers of the noun. 
Examples: 
in the afternoon, of the aforesaid testi- 
mony, and so on. 

But grammarians define a phrase as a 
group of words hooked up together but 
without a subject or predicate. It is a 
unit, but short of clause value or sentence 
strength. Does that make it clearer? 


New Quirk on Division 

Is it okay to break a man’s name from one 
line to another on a formal card, as “Mr. 
Charles—Brown” ?—California. 

Such division is mildly regrettable, but 
frequently unavoidable—and, I think, 
never really reprehensible. 


y Edward N. Teall 


Oh, I’m Not So Hot—But: 


I see you’re such a great and wonderful dic- 
tionary man,.I suppose you think the diction- 
aries are perfect. Well, J think they’re punk, 
they don’t do much for me. What do you say to 
that?—-Oklahoma. 

I say you are probably almost as dumb 
as some of the things in the dictionaries. 

How Id like to have backing for the 
dictionary I’d like to make. It would be a 
plain-folks’ dictionary. It would toss 
away a ton of rubbish, and put a lot of 
good live words in in place of the archaic 
and obsolete ones. It would show the per- 
son who doesn’t know how to spell how 
to find gnome, pneumonia, psychology, 
and that amazing word phthisis. 

It will never be made, because I’ve got 
to make my bread and butter day by day. 
But, oh, boy—what a book it would be! 


Littrachoor—? 

How should I pronounce literature? My 
friends disagree on this point.—Louisiana. 

Well, Webster gives litera-tur. Wins- 
ton, ditto. Standard, “chur” or “tiur.” 

When I used to be on the air, doing 
daily news talks, a dear old lady wrote in 
that I was good, but why did I say “littra- 
choor” and “news”? 

““Nee-yuze” is hard for me to say. So is 
“ama-tur,” I just can’t help saying 
“nooze,” “consti-too-shun,” and so on; 
and isn’t it so with most of us? 

It’s wonderful to be able to say “consti- 
chew-shun” without affecta-shun; but if 
you can’t do it without obvious effort, 
don’t try. 


W hat’s a Comma Worth? 


I’ve heard that old stuff about a comma being 
the turning point in a case at court till I’m sick 
and tired of it. Can you give me an example? It 
will relieve my mind.—Jowa. 


Yes—with the help of Prof. Maurice 
H. Weseen, of the University of Ne- 
braska. In his book “Everyday Uses of 
English” the professor says, “Men do not 
often come to blows over the presence or 
absence of punctuation marks in their 
sentences, but they do often get into 
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court.” Further: “Punctuation marks 
have played a very important part in the 
legal interpretation of many contracts, 
deeds, wills, bonds, affidavits, insurance 
policies, ordinances, and statutes.” 

Several cases are cited, but we may 
take this one as showing the national pub- 
lic’s interest in punctuation: The Consti- 
tution (Art. I, Sec. 8) has this: “The 
Congress shall have power (1) To lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare.” 

Now: Does that describe and fix three 
powers, or one? To (1) collect the taxes; 
(2) pay the debts; (3) provide for gen- 
eral welfare—or only for one, namely, to 
collect the taxes in order to pay debts and 
provide for general welfare. 

It makes a difference; and complete 
understanding of the punctuation would 
clear away all doubt. 


Where Usage Varies 


Which is proper or preferable, “Mother’s 
Day” or “Mothers’ Day”? We try to be consis- 
tent each year, using either singular or plural 
straight through the paper, and throughout the 
season, but we have switched succeeding years. 

This year we are using the plural, but in get- 
ting up the “Ten Years Ago” stuff I noticed the 
singular was used. If you will set us straight on 
the matter, it will be a stabilizer for the years 
to come, and we shall be grateful.—Oregon. 


I think the singular is best. Of course 
it is a day dedicated to all the mothers, 
but as I see it, the real idea is it is a day 
for Mother as—well, sort of an institu- 
tion. It is Mother’s day, the day we spe- 
cially honor motherhood in general by 
tokens of affection for individual mothers. 

Webster gives the singular form. So 
does Winston’s. The New Standard gives 
the plural, Mothers’, but in the Practical 
Standard it is Mother’s day. Either way is 
acceptable, but my vote is for “Mother’s 
Day.” Just a preference. 


*‘Basically Faulty” 


Some years ago I was employed by a printing 
and publishing house in an editorial department 
through which they hoped to supply various edi- 
torial services to customers, such as proofreading 
and copy preparation. 

One day I had occasion to go up to one of the 
composing rooms. I spoke to the foreman and 
asked my question, and he immediately asked if 
I belonged to the union. Hardly had I returned 
to my desk when the manager came over, in 
great excitement. He said my trip to the com- 
posing room had nearly resulted in a walk-out; 
that was before the days of the sit-down. He said 
the composing room had no knowledge of our 
editorial service department, and that all proof- 
reading we did was supposed to be authors’. I 
was told I should never go to the composing 
room, as all their men would strike. 

I suppose the firm was operating a closed shop, 
as they were naturally privileged to do. But it 
seems to me a compositors’ union should not 
have jurisdiction over general editing and proof- 
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Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


When a customer refused to 
pay for the imprinting on some 
paper containers, the printer was 
left holding the bag. 


Blank space may be divided 
into two general classes; the 
kind between type lines and that 
between an apprentice’s ears. 


When it comes to collections, 
many a lithographer has learned 
to his sorrow that he can’t get 
blood out of a stone. 


“Here’s where I make a laugh- 
ing stock of myself,” said the 
comic-strip pulp as it passed 
through the paper-making ma- 
chine. Haw! 


When his comps tried a sit- 
down strike, one printer kept 
going by running from standing 
forms. Haw again! 


More than one printing sales- 
man has had the wind taken out 
of his sails because he failed to 
remove the wind from his sales 


talk. 

A homesick comp, while on a 
cruise, 

(Now please forgive this silly 
sally) 

Worked up a friendship with the 
chef 

wi he could hang around a gal- 
ey. 











reading, which are utterly separate crafts. The 
passing of proof, especially of final proof, is in 
my judgment a strictly editorial labor. If it is 
true, as I have been told, that experience at the 
composing desk and membership in a composi- 
tors’ union are accepted as adequate credentials 
for proofreading, I consider the system basically 
faulty. Is not this a reasonable view? 

I know of no one who could do anything about 
this unless it is yourself. In fact, I do not see 
how you can pose as a friend of proofreaders 
unless you do speak up in their behalf. Is it 
courage you lack, or sincerity? Pennsylvania. 


Omitting from this spicy letter a few 
very personal remarks, I lay it before the 
Proofroom family. Without comment on 
this particular case, I have only to say 
that I personally do not think, and never 








could be convinced, that shop experienc: 
is a fair test of qualification for proof. 
reading. In fact, I believe many who have 
never had it can pick up the necessary 
technical knowledge faster and better 
than the average shop worker can acquire 
the special knowledge needed for good 
proofreading. I see it that way. 

This is a subject worthy of full and 
free discussion, and Proofroom will play 
fair and print any letters of comment that 
are written in that same spirit of fairness. 


Special Dance Number 


Which is correct: “leadout,” “lead-out,” or 
“lead out”? We Southerners use this expression 
to indicate a special dance number. Example: 
“Mary Smith and John Jones will head the 
leadout.” Please enlighten me.—Georgia. 

“Leadout” for me! “Lead-out” would 
be entirely correct, but I personally pre- 
fer the solid form, in such compounds. 
“Lead out” is unacceptable, in this use. 


Crisp Query, Fast Answer 

What good is grammar?—Montana. 

Nothing mysterious about it; nothing 
sacred, either. 

If you can make your meaning abso- 
lutely clear without grammar, okay. If 
grammar chokes you, don’t bother with 
it. But for most of us, grammer helps 
open the path and steady the foot. Use 
your bean! Any other of our readers feel 
the need for abolishing grammar? 


x * 


If It?s What They Want! 


Hist, Watson! What deductions can be 
made from the following incident? 

In September of 1933 a promotional 
letter, together with a sample copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, was sent to a cer- 
tain individual in Philadelphia. Three 
years and eight months later—in May, 
1937, to be exact—that individual, writ- 
ing from his new address at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, answered the letter and 
sent in a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine. Positively did. 

The delay might have been caused by 
any number of legitimate reasons. The 
point is not that the subscriber was slow 
in responding, but that THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S appeal was valid enough and 
convincing enough to get action more 
than three years after it was sent... 
There’s a point here for users of direct- 
mail, too. When a product or a service 
has real merit, and is genuinely of value 
to the prospect, a well presented direct- 
mail appeal will get action—if not im- 
mediately, then perhaps tomorrow, and 
sometimes even as much as three years 
later! Are you using direct mail? 
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LUO in PRIZES 


in a letterhead contest il 
sponsored by this magazine 


Sharpen up your pencils, typographers and designers! Here's a con- 


test to test your mettle. We want tosee what a good job youcan make 


of the letterhead copy given below, and we're offering $100 in prizes 
to reward your skill. Study the copy, read the rules—and then go toit! 





“Western Typographic Guild, Educational Organization of the 
Western Composing Room, 1220 Mound Avenue, Racine, Wis- 
consin. John J. Lovejoy, President; Edwin Bachorz, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wayne Bung, Secretary: Wilfred Winters, Treasurer.” 





CASH PRIZES: Fit 525: second, $15; third, $10. And $5 to those who send the 


next ten highest-ranking designs. $100 in all! Start to plan now! 


Copy you are to follow is given in the 
box above. There are no restrictions as 
to how it may be displayed, and of 
course you need not follow punctuation 
as it is printed here. Only type and 
typefounders ornaments may be used; 
no special drawings permitted. How- 
ever, contestants may cut patterns in 
linoleum, blank metal, or rubber if de- 
sired. Submit for the jury seven proofs 
in two colors, one of which must be 
black, on any color letterhead stock 


you choose, 842 by 11 inches. (If design 
is bled, reproduction proofs may be on 
9 by 11% stock.) For reproduction, send 
two proofs of each form, separated, both 
in black ink on white coated stock. 
Proofs must be mailed flat, with name 
and full address of contestant on the 
back of one set only of the two-color 
proofs. To be considered by the jury, 
designs must reach THE INLAND 
PRINTER Contest Editor not later than 
September 1, 1937. Start planning now! 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Z05 West Wacker Drive + + Chicago, Illinois 








EW IDEAS are constantly being of- 

| \ fered to printers, ideas that will 

gain more business, speed produc- 

tion, improve the quality of printing and 

so on. Needless to say, some of these are 

tried, while others are just passed up. 

This writer realizes that if printers tried 

them all they would get little else done, 

and would eventually find themselves 
well “in the red.” 

For a number of years, printers have 
known of rubber printing plates, yet com- 
paratively few have actually printed from 
them. This method of printing offers to 
both small and large commercial print 
shops unlimited possibilities to gain new 












A tip-on for a Christmas card, by H. Clifford 
Hawes, original printed in five colors on buff 
from rubber or linoleum-block printing plates. 
Method of securing register described herewith 


business and to boost the old to a new 
high standard of quality. Let’s consider. 

I recently inquired of several small- 
and medium-size plants as to why they 
had never tried using rubber plates. The 
answers in most cases were the same: 
“We haven’t anyone who could cut them.” 
This may be true on some jobs, but do not 
overlook the fact that a good many cus- 
tomers come directly to the printer when 
planning a new job. Why not, then, give 
these customers a little extra service and 
also get a little extra business in the form 
of a second or third color? At the start, 
limit your color suggestions to simple 
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RUBBER PLATES ARE EASILY CUT 


Your customers will welcome additional color at little extra cost. Here’s the simple technique of cutting color 


plates that will boost your runs. A couple of knives and a pair of needle-nose pliers are the principal tools 


forms, rules, or similar jobs that are 
easily cut, and as you go from job to job 
you will find yourself doing things that 
will surprise you. 

Making color plates for a design or 
illustration is really easy if gone about in 
the proper manner. The first thing to do 
is to get a good proof of the plate or black 
form on tympan paper. This can be pulled 
on a proof press. Care must be taken in 
inking, as too much ink will result in 
ragged edges on the transfer. Having se- 
cured a good proof lay it face down on the 
rubber plate while the ink is still wet, 
hold firmly in place with one hand and 
rub the printed part with a round smooth 
object with the other. Do not rub too hard 
as it is possible to mar the surface. After 
you are sure the parts to be transferred 
are rubbed thoroughly, remove the tym- 
pan paper. If you are careful, you can 
now begin cutting. Sometimes it is better 
to allow the transfer to dry, as this will 
eliminate chances of outline-smearing. 


By J. H. WELLS 





Printing From 
Rubber 


@ A subscriber in Missouri, writing 
for information with reference to 
molded rubber plates, states: ““We 
are very much interested in rubber 
plates and have used a great many of 
them as tint blocks, finding them 
very satisfactory.” He also says, ““We 
have tried to interest our stereo- 
typer, also electrotyper, in making 
rubber plates on form work, but they 
evidently are not interested or do not 
think they can do it.” 


There is a difference between the 
cut rubber plates and those that are 
molded or cast, the latter being made 
by electrotypers having the proper 
equipment, and both kinds are being 
used with successful results. Rubber 
plates that can be cut by the printer 
himself offer many opportunities 
for dressing up pieces of printing, 
or for introducing a second color, 
where the lines to be printed are not 
too fine. The writer of this article 
has emphasized some of the impor- 
tant features of this type of work, 
and some examples are shown which 
readily could be adapted to cutting 
on rubber plates. 














Cut the complete design before any of 
the unwanted surface is removed. In peel- 
ing these parts away, do not start from the 
outside edges, as you may pull the entire 
plate from the wood or metal base. The 






























Hand-cut rubber blocks made by student at the 
fine Hartford (Connecticut) State Trade School 


safest method is to cut strip-sections of 
about one-half inch in width, tapering to 
a narrow point or V shape, with the start- 
ing point near the design. 

If a “wanted” section is pulled loose 
because of improper cutting, as frequently 
happens, apply rubber cement to both the 
block and the canvas base, allow to dry a 
minute and then press firmly together. 
Two or more color plates can be made to 
register by making two or more transfers 
on the rubber plate and cutting each 
color as a separate plate. On some jobs, it 
is well to cut a color plate slightly over- 
size to obtain a better register. Experi- 
ment will soon reveal your needs. 

Makeready is an important factor. All 
packing should first be removed and then 
built up to a light “kiss” impression. Too 
much squeeze is easily detected, as the 
edges of the printed parts will show a 
boiled edge. Tests have proved too much 
impression to be the cause of the majority 
of failures in rubber plates. 
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No elaborate array of tools is necessary 
to engrave rubber plates. Two knives, a 


_pair of needle-nose pliers, and a steel rule 


are all the tools needed. These can be 
obtained from any printing supply house 
at a nominal cost; rubber plates likewise. 

The demand for creative printing is 
rapidly increasing. Wide-awake printers 
will find in rubber plates excellent possi- 
bilities to increase business and profits. 
Careful application to the various steps 
as outlined should enable you in a short 
time to cut and print successfully from 
rubber. It’s well worth trying! 

Epiror’s Note.—In addition to the 
foregoing we quote a few suggestions 
from a technical paper issued by the 
Craftsmen’s Educational Commission: 


Rubber plates would be fine for this type of de- 
sign. Cover by American Academy of Art, Chicago 


One’s success in printing 
from rubber plates depends 
largely on the general care of 
the plates, makeready on the 
press, and the inks. If job is 
to be printed on a cylinder 
press, be sure bearers are 
type high and cylinder is not 
riding the bearers, also that 
form is type high, or prob- 
ably one S. and S. C. sheet 
lower than type high. Take an 
impression on a sheet and use 
it as an underlay. Makeready 
should be done from the face 
of the sheet, not the back, the 
first overlay to be filled in 
with folio and then buried 
deep in the packing, the sec- 
ond filled in with tissue. 

The ink used should not be 
any stiffer than a very soft 
halftone ink, or about the con- 
sistency of cup grease. Do not 
load the ink with dryer as 
a job printed from rubber 
plates will dry in about one- 
fourth the time of one printed 
from metal plates. Use an un- 
finished offset paper or one 
with an antique finish for best 
results. Rubber plates should 
be run at a low temperature. Should they 
get sticky, wash them with alcohol or 
high-test gasoline, then wash again with a 
rag wet with cold water. If plates turn up 
slightly at edges after washing, dust the 
form with sulphur or soapstone and let 
stand for a half-hour. 

For overprinting, the best results are 
obtained by allowing about four hours 
between colors. Do not rush drying with 
excess dryer, as dryer in ink does more 


Given the key plate, a printer easily could cut color plate in 
rubber. Maneke-Hausher Printing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


damage to the rubber plate than any other 
factor except too much impression. The 
plates should not show a double line 
around the outside as this is an indication 
of too much squeeze. The three cuts shown 
here demonstrate the effects of too much 
impression, the first showing proper 
makeready, the second, the blurred effect 
of too much impression; and the third a 
worn-out plate due to excessive impres- 
sion. They speak for themselves. 





Proof from a rubber plate that has been 
properly made ready with the correct im- 
pression to give the best results. Note the 
clear, sharp detail, clean spread of ink, free 
from mottling, and edges in sharp relief 





Appearance of double edges caused by 
blurs. Lines run together, and delicate de- 
tail cut in the plate is lost. It has the ap- 
pearance of having been rubbed on the 
paper—the result of too much impression 


A rubber plate that has been worn out very 
quickly through excessive impression on 
the press. Notice the poor ink spread, and 
the small holes in the solids. Results of this 
kind show lack of care and are not valid 
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Paris “Salon” for Book Printing 


e@ Paris has long been famed for its painting, 
sculpture, and fashion “salons.” A new addition, 
that of “Salon Parisien du Livre” (Parisian 
Salon of Books), was made this year under the 
sponsorship of the Graphic Arts Association of 
France. Talented graphic arts designers and 
printing-house craftsmen who are directly con- 
nected with one branch or another of the graphic 
arts are permitted to exhibit at the salon. This 
idea, directly from Paris, might inspire the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts in New York 
to do something similar on a truly national and 
permanent basis. 


Printing Metals Analyzed 


e Ina booklet of over ninety pages Fry’s Metal 
Foundries, Limited, London, gives a splendid 
outline of the metallurgy of printing metals and 
of the factors governing the choice of alloys for 
particular purposes. It considers the general 
principles of metal casting and the problems of 
casting type and stereo plates. Finally it offers 
advice on the care of printing metals during use. 

This is probably the most comprehensive text 
book on metals that has ever been issued, includ- 
ing as it does “the finest photomicrographs of 
printing metals which have ever been made, and 
which reveal so clearly the physical structure of 
the metals and the differences between alloys.” 


German Labor’s Dilemma 


e The following report from the I. F. T. U. pub- 
lished in a typographical journal abroad gives a 
somewhat different view of what is going on be- 
hind the scene of Fascism: “A startling light is 
thrown on the situation of the workers in Ger- 
many with regard to labor law by an order issued 
by Goering, who is in charge of the “Four-Year 
Plan” for the ‘prevention of illegal breaking of 
labor contracts,’ while the Minister of Justice 
has requested the local courts to accelerate as 
much as possible the settlement of disputes 
about the ‘right’ of the employer to retain a 
worker’s labor card. | 

“The tremendous pressure on wages in Ger- 
many has certainly led in particular to specially 
qualified workers looking around for better-paid 
places, giving notice and, in view of the actually 
existing shortage of specialist workers, finding 
better-paid positions in other firms. And the em- 
ployer faced with the equally unpleasant alterna- 
tives of losing his best workers or: being forced 
to pay them high wages, simply settles the ques- 
tion by not returning to the worker his labor 
card. As such a card is compulsory by law, the 
names of all the places worked at having to be 
inscribed in it, and as the law strictly forbids 
an employer taking on a worker without a card, 
the employer is thus preventing the worker from 
taking a better-paid position if he can find it 
and is starving him out. 
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“As a result, there is in the labor courts a 
steadily mounting number of claims for the re- 
turn of labor cards. The procedure is drawn out, 
the workers are forced to their knees and, when 
faced with economic ruin, have to return to the 
employer and continue at the same job, either 
on the old or on a still worse basis.” 


New Printing Regulations in Italy 


e@ The entire printing industry of Italy has come 
under a new law of a forty-hour week. Permis- 
sion for overtime in special cases can be given 
only by the Corporation Minister, and violations 
against this law are being punished severely and 
equally among employers as well as employes. 
Concurrently, the sales price of Italian newspa- 
pers has been raised 50 per cent (from twenty 
to thirty cents) which is also partly due to the 
increase of cost in raw products. The price of 
magazines was also raised from thirty to forty 
cents for each copy. 


Master Printers to Budapest 


e The Fifth International Congress of Master 
Printers will be held in Budapest (Hungary), 
August 21 to 29, 1937. President of the Inter- 
national Bureau, R. A. Austen-Leigh, will re- 
port on the work of the International Bureau 
since the last Congress at Utrecht (Holland) in 
October, 1934. The following subjects will be 
discussed: 

1. Letterpress, or relief, printing in competi- 
tion with offset-lithography and gravure print- 
ing of today. 

2. The offset problem. 

3. Newspaper printing problems. 

4. Duplicating and office printing machines. 

5. Matters of taste in typography. 

6. The great importance of securing efficient 
Young Master Printers for the trade. 

7. The training of estimaters. 

8. Methods adopted in Germany to enforce 
economic prices. 


“A pprentices—Broadly Trained” 

e@ Under the above heading a correspondent to 
the South African Typographical Journal sug- 
gests an arrangement whereby boys from news- 
paper plants might be exchanged with boys 
from commercial printing firms for a certain 
period of their apprenticeship. This would pre- 
vent the one-sided training of the so-called “spe- 
cialists” who could not handle the imposition 
of their own jobs. A good suggestion and worthy 
of a try-out in this country, too. 


Turkey Talks Four Languages 


@ The Greater-Turkish National Assembly has 
decided to have the state newspapers printed in 
four languages—-Turkish, French, English, and 
German. Take your choice! 


German Group on Tour 

@ Members of the German graphic arts indus- 
tries group, now touring the United States, met 
with members of the Society of Typographic 
Arts at a luncheon in Chicago last month. 
Spokesman for the German group was Hans 
Garte, editor of Druck und Werbekunst, print- 
ing and advertising-art journal published at 
Leipsic. Mr. Garte served as translator during 
the informal discussion which followed the meal. 
The German delegation had sailed from Bremen 
on May 13, the tour representing the second 
study trip arranged by the “Societas” of Leip- 
sic, which consists of former graduates of the 
famous Master Printing School of that city. 


Young Master Printers Exchanged 


e@ In some European countries, Young Master 
Printers are put in touch with printers in other 
countries who are willing to allow them to work 
in their plants without pay for the purpose of 
gaining experience. This activity has been 
proved to be very advantageous to Young Mas- 
ter Printers. In addition, the International Bu- 
reau has commenced the exchange of young 
workmen who promise to become exceptional 
craftsmen. Where this is effected, the men are 
paid the agreed rates in the town where they 
work. The difficulties of obtaining the necessary 
permissions from the labor and police authori- 
ties have been overcome by the International 
Bureau in every case dealt with. Young Master 
Printers who have served their apprenticeship 
and are regarded as skilled men are also ex- 
changed on this basis. 

Master Printers who wish to exchange their 
sons or successors with foreign Young Master 
Printers should apply to their Federation, giv- 
ing details of the education and capabilities of 
the Young Master Printer to be exchanged and 
particulars of the size and nature of the plants 
where any foreign Young Master Printer can 
be taken in return. 

Young men who have been exchanged are 
now being asked by the International Bureau 
to send in reports on their impressions and 
experience abroad. These reports are published 
in the trade press to induce other young men 
to take advantage of the facilities provided by 
the International Bureau. 


Gutenberg Workshop in Paris 


e@ The old Gutenberg workshop from the Guten- 
berg Museum at Mainz—spotlighted during the 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago, 
where it was on exhibition by the Cuneo Press 
of that city—is now being exhibited directly 
under the Eiffel Tower. The directors of the 
Paris Exposition made a special request to have 
this shop at this unusual location where it may 
be seen in operation, as it was during the Chi- 
cago showing. It’s a star feature of the show. 
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IT’S BETTER TO PULL TOGETHER: 


@ Codperative efforts, as represented by 
the work of associations of printers, have 
been of untold benefit to the industry, 
and have had a notable influence on ad- 
vancing the interests of the industry. An 
outstanding example of such cooperative 
endeavor is shown in the book recently 
published by the Southern Master Print- 
ers Federation, with its headquarters at 
Nashville, Tennessee, the cover of which 
appears as an insert, opposite next page. 
Displaying the title of “White Elephants,” 
this book presents evidence to prove that 
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‘q confidential Mass Meeting for printers 
. Very important information is going 
be placed in the hands of printers orally 
ind off the record. Supply men and custom- 
rs not allowed. No exceptions. 


DANGET 
AHEADY 


Se informed accurately, 


properly and fully .... 
ll at one time. 
DATE: monpay 


MAY3 


TIME: (DAYLIGHT TIME} 


727M 


IViC THEATRE 


ORNER WASHINGTON BLVD. & WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The most important program ever 
devised to properly and authenti- 
cally inform all the printers about 
what the future has in store for them 


IEE ...NO ADMISSION CHARGE 


private printing plants do not effect a 
saving in the cost of the printed matter 
produced for the firms that operate them. 

Starting with the question, “Do you 
have a white elephant on your hands in 
the shape of a private printing plant—or 
are you unconsciously planning to ac- 
quire one by ‘doing your own printing’ ?” 
the book states that “small private print- 
ing plants that cannot be kept in uniform 
production are obviously an economic 
waste.” Emphasis is placed on factors 
such as depreciation, spoilage, costly su- 
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CHICAGO GRAPHIC ARTN 


FEDERATION, INC. 


pervision, idle time, and so on, the expe- 
rience of a number of firms that have 
given up private plants is cited, and it is 
shown that no private plant can have all 
the advantages afforded by regular com- 
mercial printing plants. Also, it is shown 
how in the commercial plant the cost of 
the expert supervision is divided among 
many customers, how costs are kept low 
by volume purchases of the various items 
entering into the printed product; and 
the advantages of relying upon the regu- 
lar printing plant for securing the re- 
quired service, character of work, and 
economic production are presented. Arti- 
cles from THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
journals offer supporting testimony. 

Wide attention has been attracted to 
this book. So great has been the interest, 
and so many the requests for information, 
that the association has arranged to fur- 
nish copies in quantities at a nominal 
cost to other associations, thus spreading 
the scope of this codperative effort. For in- 
formation regarding “White Elephants” 
and cost of extra copies, letters should be 
sent direct to the Southern Master Print- 
ers Federation, Incorporated, 1514-16 
South Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The insert, printed by S. C. Toof and 
Company, of Memphis, Tennessee, shows 
the striking cover used on the book, the 
brilliancy of the coloring being enhanced 
by the lacquer spray, or cellucoating, af- 
ter printing. Spiral bound, on a good 
grade of dull-enamel stock, with heavy 
covers, 814 by 11, printed in black and 
light yellowish green, the book itself, in 
addition to presenting its case effectively, 
is a good example of the commercial 
printer’s product. 

Shown on this page is a reproduction 
of a poster announcing another coopera- 
tive effort, the special mass meeting of 
printers under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, a brief 
report of which appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May. The purpose of this 
meeting was to awaken the printers in the 
Chicago territory to the needs of increas- 
ing the prices secured for their product 
in order to offset the increasing costs of 
operation, supplies, and other expenses, 
as well as taxes. Printed by the Chicago 
Show Printing Company, the original 
poster was 27 by 411% inches, in black 
and red, and was used in conjunction 
with an effective mail campaign leading 
up to the meeting. This campaign, too, 
has attracted wide attention, and the fed- 
eration has been called upon to furnish 
copies of the pieces, in quantities, to asso- 
ciations elsewhere. 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


‘ELL, ANYWAY, it’s a sure thing that a house- 
. oo any publication, for that matter 
—shouldn’t try to appeal to highbrows on one 
page, lowbrows on another. (Funk & Wagnalls 
defines “highbrow“ as “[Slang, U. S.] 1. A per- 
son observed or imagined to take a superior 
attitude toward the generality of mankind. 2. 
Any person of the intellectual classes.” It doesn’t 
define “lowbrow”—you can work that out for 
yourself.) Even though it may not want to, man’s 
intelligence, like water, seeks its own level; 
and, like water, it is uncomfortable until it has 
leveled itself out to a plane. 


The Professsor’s Platform 

Among the batch of house-organs that come 
to this desk each month there are some that we 
“cotton to” instinctively, aside from any judicial 
considerations. The same is true with every 
other reader. It is this unfortunate (or perhaps 
fortunate) trait of the brain that puts certain 
house-organ editors off their courses. They recog- 
nize what they’re up against and feel they 
should take in the whole vast territory. Forget 
it! Be consistent. It’s better to have a hundred 
readers solidly sold on anything you write than 
a thousand who approve of an occasional para- 
graph and turn up their noses at the rest. It’s 
just as easy to get the thousand, though, if you 
stick to your guns. Provided, of course, your 
guns are properly loaded. (Shucks, an occa- 
sional bromide is a professorial prerogative.) 


“Sunshine Publicity” 

An industrious producer of syndicated house- 
organs is The Henry F. Henrichs Press, Litch- 
field, Hlinois. Specializing in house-organs for 
the past thirteen years, this concern has devoted 
its entire attention to the preparation and 
printing of its various publications and “epi- 
gram” post cards used as enclosures. Henrichs 
calls its service “Sunshine Publicity” and in its 
own advertising states that “it is not just ordi- 
nary advertising—it is of the better, exclusive 
kind, designed to specific requirements by com- 
petent editors, typographers, and printers, and 
put together by a happy, contented organiza- 
tion.” Part of this contentment, no doubt, de- 
rives from the fact that some forty different 
lines of business and professions make use of 
Henrichs publications. Some of the titles: 
Rays of Sunshine, Friendly Chats, Neighborly 
Thoughts, The Optimism of an Optometrist. 
Average size is 5% by 7%; some are four pages, 
some contain as many as thirty-two. The inspira- 
tional type of essay is featured; editorials are 
interspersed with poetry and short quotes. Ob- 
viously there is a wide field for this type of 
pabulum and Henrichs presents it unfalteringly 
and with notable typographic charm. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the company depends 
largely on its own house-organ, The Better Way, 
for the promotion of its services. It brings in 
the business, sells the goods. ’Nuff said. 


Bam, Bam, Bam! 

With what it calls its “brain-and-machine 
equipment” (and very well oiled it is, too) Geo. 
F. MeKiernan and Company, Chicago, creates 
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and produces, among other things, house-organs 
of a superior brand. And to demonstrate just 
what it has on the ball this organization turns 
out Straight Shootin’—an eight-page sheet, 81 
by 11, that crackles and sparks in a highly stim- 
ulatin’ manner. For one thing, its editor speaks 
right out—no pussy-footer he!—even going so 
far as to call by name various house-organs 
which seem to him to be operating under par. 
For example: “And because we believe in giving 
until it hurts, we now tell the company 
that when it devotes a great deal more of its 
house-organ space to original copy, written so 
that people will want to read it, and consigns 
to outer darkness all of the maxims from Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Wang Yang Ming, and the 
like, it will be well on its way to making its 
publication stand out.” And that, me buckos, 
is straight shootin’! Can you take it? 


Hand Work, and Worth It 

A flaming orange and yellow sky serves as a 
background for the plowing scene printed on 
the front and back covers of a recent issue of 
The Silent Partner, house publication issued bi- 
monthly by The Rosicrucian Press, Limited, San 
Jose, California. This is a 4- by 94-inch, sixteen- 
page-and-cover booklet, containing local news 
stories and editorials on current events, very 
readable, and with little sales talk in the text. 
And, while the outside covers are strikingly 
free from advertising, the inside covers are put 
to good use. The front inside cover of the issue 
at hand features poster stamps—“which may be 
attached to invoices, statements, letters, en- 
velopes, packages, or the merchandise itself.” 
An actual specimen is tipped in, colorful and 
convincing. Extra work, but worth the effort. 


Guest Editorial Writers 

National magazines make good use of “guest 
editorial writers’—and why don’t more house- 
organs? This practice is effectively carried on 
in The Keystone, recently revived publication of 
The Keystone Press, Sacramento, California. 
Current issues carry center spreads written by 
local personages—a pastor, a superintendent of 
schools, and so on. The civic angle, properly 
played up, always makes for reader interest— 
and the printer wins approval for his space- 
generosity. The Keystone is a modest little af- 
fair—eight pages and cover (414 by 6)—but it 
has a sincere tone and obviously isn’t padded 
with boilerplate. 


Short Straws and Squibs 

We like the heading, “Antiques,” for the joke 
page in Printopics, monthly magazine of the 
Provence-Jarrard Company, Greenville, South 
Carolina. Frank and to the point... A library 
of technical books and graphic arts publica- 
tions is maintained at the plant of the Simplicity 
Pattern Company, Incorporated, Niles, Michi- 
gan. A check list of “suggested reading” appears 
each month in Simplicity Impressions, the com- 
pany’s breezy little house-organ. There’s a live 
editor on the job here, someone who keeps a 
nice balance between “personals” and genuinely 
informative articles ... A salute to Slip-Sheets, 


monthly magazine issued by the printing, jour- 
nalism, and commercial-art departments of the 
San Antonio Vocational and Technical School, 
San Antonio, Texas. A laudable enterprise, and 
our only suggestion would be that you use fewer 
“quotes” and let your journalism department 
do its stuff... Plaid Proofs (formerly Copy) 
is issued by the seniors in the printing-produc- 
tion course at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. It’s just what you’d expect from this 
source—a neat water-tight little job all around, 
Here’s where to look for some of the house-organ 
producers of tomorrow! More about this inter- 
esting training department will appear here later, 


Maybe It’s a Secret 

“Notice the many and varied colors in this 
picture,” said an editorial note referring to the 
scenic cover of Sunrise, house-organ of the Sun 
Printing Company, Roseburg, Oregon. Well, 
that’s exactly what we were noticing. The illus- 
tration of a lake and mountain, printed in six 
or seven bright colors, had caught our eye at 
once and we examined it with pleasure not un- 
mixed with curiosity. How had it been done? 
—-silk-screen printing? rubber plates? wood- 
cuts? In the hope of discovering the technique 
employed we looked on the inside pages and 
found the sentence quoted above—followed by 
the information: “Kenneth Lawson is the Arist 
(sic) who produced this picture by a process 
method.” (The rest of the editorial note dealt 
with Diamond Lake and environs.) “Arist” we 
could figure out, but “a process method” left 
us rather in the dark. Maybe the Sun Printing 
Company hadn’t produced the cover; maybe it 
hadn’t the equipment to do so. But that didn’t 
seem logical, especially in view of a remark on 
a later page: “See if some of the decoration in 
Sunrise suggests an application for your own 
particular work or line of business.” Surely the 
cover could be regarded as one of the decora- 
tions. So we were forced to conclude that Sun 
had missed a good bet—an opportunity to fol- 
low up with sales talk, or at least an explanation, 
after making an effective presentation. Too bad. 
For that cover was a very attractive eye-catcher. 


Umpqua, Here We Come! 

The above remarks are made, not for the pur- 
pose of ribbing the Sun Printing Company, but 
as a warning to other printers who may fall 
into similar laxity. It’s waste steam, cooking up 
an impressive color job or other special printed 
feature and then not following through with the 
application. The cover of a house-organ is ideal 
demonstration territory; if you use it for such, 
play it up for all it’s worth. 

But to return to the printer in question. The 
Sun outfit (Elmer E. Wimberly )—“in the famed 
Umpqua National Forest”—through the medium 
of its little publication, appeals to us on several 
counts. For one thing, we like the way it boosts 
Roseburg’s industries and scenic attractions. 
We also like the article on fishing which it 
spreads with gusto over three pages of the issue 
at hand. (We regret the typographical errors— 
“Arist” and “photogrpah”—but we find that the 
editor has anticipated us on this score by print- 
ing a poem, last two lines of which are: “The 
remainder of the issue may be clean as clean 
can be, but that typographical error is the only 
thing you see.” You have us there, Elmer!) We 
like Sun’s clever adaptation, for a page display, 
of Rex Cleveland’s “marching type” design 
which appears in our own heading, above. Best 
of all, we like Sun’s invitation, printed on its 
house-organ’s last page. “The latch string is out. 
Come in sometime—we do printing and we are 
also legal advisors on fishing.” . . . Wait ’till we 
pack a lunch, and we'll be right with you! 
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Private printing plants are “White Elephants”—that is the theme of an effective brochure presenting 


convincing evidence, published by the Southern Master Printers Federation, the above being the cover. 
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The Pressroom 


Readers are invited to submit questions on problems concerning presswork to this dep 


ment. A stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 


Some Causes of Workups 


Enclosed are samples of two catalogs. We are 
having trouble with the type in the thirty-two- 
page forms going off its feet after a short run. 
The pressman blames the compositor for using 
one-point cards instead of one-point leads in 
spacing. We took out the cards from one job 
and inserted one-point leads and still the type 
goes off its feet. Sometimes only the slugs work 
up. Probably it is the fault of the machine-cast 
slugs; the top of the slug on the side must either 
be higher or lower than the bottom. Probably 
the difference is slight but when you have a page 
of such matter, it might make a difference. I 
hope I’ve been able to make myself clear so that 
you can answer this problem. 


Although machine-cast slugs vary in 
thickness, length, and height the stoneman 
and the pressman are expected to accept 
them cheerfully. Makeready takes care of 
the variations in height but a makeshift 
shim, one that can be depended on to pre- 
vent workups when the slugs vary in thick- 
ness and length, has not yet been devised. 
A paper dealer sells a slug-high spacing 
tape for the purpose. It consists of twine 
between two thicknesses of kraft gummed 
tape. The twine is nearer one edge of the 
tape than the other so when the tape 
is turned the twine with its extra thick- 
ness is placed where shim is needed in the 
slug. All such makeshifts are a waste of 
time and the only solution of the problem 
is more nearly accurate slugs. 


Offset Trouble Again 


We have always had trouble with offset—even 
though the spray gun is used—whenever a black 
ink comes in contact with a tint base. It has not 
developed into a boil until recently when so 
many agencies are using combination layouts 
like this one. Note along the binding edge where 
books are handled to jog. No matter how “ten- 
derly” we handle them the mark gets on. This 
black is loaded with drier and non-offset and 
is in itself a hard-drying halftone black. Can you 
offer a suggestion that will remedy this? 


Your best procedure is to submit sam- 
ple of this paper to the inkmaker and 
have him furnish ink that will dry in a 
few hours against rubbing, cutting, and 
folding. Such inks may be had. Of course, 
the pressroom temperature should be 
around seventy-five and the sheet heater 
must be used every time the sheet is sent 





through. The gas is turned low the first 
time the sheet is printed but on all the 
subsequent runs it is run full strength. 
The holes in the heater should be small 
enough to get sufficient pressure to obtain 
a blue flame in order to get good heating. 

A good hard and fast-drying halftone 
ink, with a good sheet heater on the press, 
will dry hard enough in a few hours to 
permit bleed cutting with absolute solids 
on the edges of the sheet without offset, 
about the most severe test, on dull, semi- 
dull, and enameled-coated paper. The 
spray is further protection. As for load- 
ing a hard-drying halftone ink with drier 
and non-offset, it is not good practice and 
generally slows the drying of the ink. If 
a hard and fast-drying halftone ink is or- 
dered, the inkmaker puts in it the per- 
centage of drier found suitable; further 
additions do not help. 

Magnesium carbonate is added to inks 
by some printers to counteract a tend- 
ency to offset noticed in some inks but it 
must be used cautiously as too much 
diminishes the gloss of the ink. Others 
run the sheets into moisture-proof wraps 
each time through and find this an aid to 
drying and register. 


Dust Into Ink Press 


We have run into a bit of difficulty. Dust from 
the paper falls into the ink on the bed of the 
press with the result that the printed piece 
shows white spots or picks up these little par- 
ticles. We have cleaned the brushes on the 
presses but the condition still exists. 

Dust gets into the container during 
transit from paper mill to print shop. The 
top should be removed first, then the 
sides of the box and wraps carefully 
taken off so that no dust falls into the 
paper. A dull knife on the paper cutter 
makes more dust than a sharp one. The 
table must be cleaned often and the paper 
jogged with an eye to keeping dust out 
of it. The feedboard and brush, also cross- 
rods, of the press should be cleaned fre- 
quently. A stiff scrubbing brush is used 
to clean the brush. We are sending you 
the name and address of a firm which 
manufactures a vacuum sheet cleaner. 


y Eugene St. John 


Several Colors, One Plate 


In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER you 
state that sandpaper of the finest numbers is 
used for printing several colors from one cut. 
Will you please enlarge on this, explaining how 
it is done? 

Sandpaper, glued on the bottom of the 
wood base of a discarded halftone or 
electro, serves as an improvised tint block. 
A cut may be printed in halftone-black 
ink. After the run is off, an impression is 
pulled on the tympan or drawsheet. Any 
part of this print that is wanted in color, 
say red, is overlaid with cardboard. The 
press is inked up in red. The cut with 
sandpaper on the bottom is locked up 
with the sandpaper up, to be inked by 
the rollers, and it will print red on the 
overlaid portion of the print on tympan. 

Any number of colors may be printed 
in this way. The black should be a half- 
tone ink and the colored inks transparent 
halftone or process inks. In back numbers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER you may find 
lengthier descriptions of this stunt. 


Celucoating and Lacquering 


Several inquiries about celucoating 
and lacquering sheets of paper—whether 
the printer can do the work and where 
the materials may be obtained—have re- 
cently been received. While there is a fire 
hazard, a number of concerns are en- 
gaged in celucoating and lacquering. We 
are supplying the name and address of 
manufacturers of the necessary materials. 


“Waxing” Is Special Job 


We must admit we are “on the spot.” We have 
twenty thousand 11 by 28 card signs to wax 
and up to the present nothing we have done so 
far seems to give us satisfactory results. Can 
you tell us what to do? We have no equipment 
to do this work so if we must buy some, please 
advise where it may be secured. It is quite pos- 
sible that we will continue to get repeat orders 
on this work. The customer requires this work 
to be weather-proof. 


This is a problem and a job for a fin- 
ishing concern, to whom we advise you to 
turn for advice. We are sending you 
names of concerns supplying equipment 
should you want to wax in the future. 
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Numerals Not Clean 

Doing a numbering job the other day I had a 
great deal of trouble getting the numerals to 
print. Finally I had to cut the bottom roller 
where it went over the plunger and then I got a 
good print of the numerals. My rollers were new 
from the factory and I have had the same trou- 
ble before. I took up on the roller springs but it 
did no good. Do you think the numbering ma- 
chines are at fault? I keep them in kerosene 
when not in use, and recently I took them apart 
and gave them a thorough cleaning. Could it be 
that the plungers are too strong to push down? 
The rollers seem to pass right over the numerals. 


A number of causes may contribute to 
this trouble: bottom roller is not resilient 
enough for this job; new roller springs 
may be needed; trucks may be too large 
for the rollers; roller saddles may be 
badly worn; little lugs or pins on the 
ends of roller core which fit in notches in 
trucks may be badly worn or broken off. 

Your sample is not well inked in any 
part, which may be helped by using a 
stiffer ink and more of it. In an emer- 
gency you can cut the stock double and 
print first on one end and then on the 





other, or you can make this a work-and- 
twist form with the machine by itself on 
one-half of the double-size sheet. You can 
ink the machine thus without cutting the 
rollers. Experimentation will show. 


Slur on Rear Edge 

The enclosed sheet is sent you in the hope that 
you will be able to tell us what to do to remedy 
the difficulty which we have had on this job and 
which also has bothered us before. You will 
note the halftone on the tail edge of the sheet 
has a black streak on the edge next to the out- 
side gutter. The pressman cannot seem to get 
rid of this. We might say that we have had this 
trouble every once in a while when the halftone 
runs on the tail edge of the sheet. 

The form is printing heavy on the edges 
of the pages and this is a sign of an over- 
packed cylinder, which should be lowered 
to ride firmly on the bearers with a full- 
size form on the bed and the sheet being 
printed not more than .003 inch above the 
cylinder bearers. After the cylinder has 
been lowered, adjust the register rack and 
the intermediate gear. Always keep the 
bearers clean, free from oil and the like. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’”’—The Point System 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Numbering Without Number 

We would appreciate information regarding 
the printing of a numbering machine on a platen 
press so that the “No.” will not print. We have 
had quite a bit of difficulty in attempting this 
and have not been too successful with our effort. 

You may obtain plungerless machines 
and others that print the plunger off the 
sheet. Or you may use a frisket to print 
numerals only, excepting on a form bor- 
dered on four sides, which bars the use of 
the frisket. On quite open forms the 
frisket is easy to use, but where open 
space is scant the frisket must be cut and 
secured carefully. Sometimes a frisket is 
made by stretching two thicknesses of 
gummed kraft tape between grippers and 
suspending from this strip another strip 
at a right angle. 

For more troublesome friskets a thin 
tough card secured to the tympan side of 
the grippers may be used. After this card 
is secured and flat under the grippers, 
place a sheet of thin card up to gages and 
pull an impression on the frisket card. 
All parts of the form to print are next cut 
out of the frisket. A quickly made frisket 
of card is obtained by cutting three slots 
in each end of a card, the slots to be as 
long as the grippers are wide. The card is 
then secured by slipping slots over the 
grippers and using gummed tape to pre- 
vent the card from moving up and down. 


Slur on All-Around-Border 


Enclosed is a job printed on a self-feed platen 
press about six years old, in good condition, 
using semi-steel chases, wood furniture, and 
sliding quoins for lockup. We use pressboard 
for packing with print paper and oiled manila 
tympan. Bails are snug and in good condition, 
making a smooth, tight tympan. The grippers on 
this model press are equipped with adjustable 
spring fingers, which we have tried in all com- 
binations. It is impossible to “string” across the 
top edge of the platen on this model. 

As you may see, we had trouble with slur on 
three-point parallel rule on the border at top 
edge of platen on one run and inside the form 
on another run. We have trouble with slur inside 
of forms where the rule stands alone or the col- 
umns are wide. We “string” where possible, 
which affords some relief. 

This stock, while of very good grade, 
is fairly heavy and hard and if not care- 
fully stripped from the form, or if the 
pressboard has a wave in it, is likely to 
show a slur. Try a perfectly flat card 
instead of the pressboard. Then pull an 
impression on stock like print or S. and 
S. C. If the latter shows no slur, the hard 
stock requires better stripping but if the 
soft, flat stock shows slur, you must exam- 
ine the form or the makeready for the 
cause of the slur. 

The form is most frequently the cause 
of the slur. It is difficult to lock up rule 
forms of near chase capacity without slur 
if wood furniture and sliding quoins are 
used. The form or parts of it tend to rise 
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from the stone and in this condition on 
the press, the spring causes a slur and 
sometimes workups and pull-outs. The 
later straight-thrust quoins are better and 
metal furniture helps to keep the form 
from rising. If sliding quoins are used, 
put in as many pairs as room allows and 
lock the upper quoins toward the left, the 
side quoins toward you. Tighten the 
quoins moderately with key or fingers 
and plane down carefully. 

Tighten quoins for press with some- 
what more squeeze and place key under a 
corner of the chase while you “sound” it 
for loose units. If none is found put form 
in press. The tendency is to lock the form 
too tightly, which causes spring that re- 
sults in slur on the press. When you place 
the form in the press and clamp the chase, 
glance down between bed and form. If 
form and chase are not snugly against the 
bed, you may expect slur as they will 
move under impression. If the make- 
ready is not thorough on rule forms, slur 
may occur. The impression on all rules 
on the reverse of the sheet must be studied 
and the impression should be uniform 
throughout the length of each rule; 
heavier rules require more impression 
than light ones. Thus your three-point 
parallel rule requires a little more 
squeeze than the single rules. 

You failed to take care of this and the 
impression is not even throughout the 
length of the rule. In passing, if wood 
furniture must be used, slugs extra high 
should flank all rules and strips of solid 
metal furniture next to form help to hold 
the form down. Your spring fingers on 
the grippers will be most effective at the 
upper corners of the sheet as close as 
possible to the slur. 


Hand-Washing Problem 


One of my jobs in the pressroom is the wash- 
ing of the big presses. I have been told that there 
is a preparation made to spread over the hands 
that will keep the ink from settling into the 
lines of the skin. Could you tell me of such a 
preparation or at least how to get my hands 
decently clean? 

We have no information about such a 
preparation as you allude to. It is possi- 
ble, when good rags are in abundance, to 
wash up without soiling the hands by 
always holding the clean end of rags in 
the hand, but it requires a little practice 
to become expert at this and the rags are 
not plentiful enough in many pressrooms. 
Some workers wear gloves when washing 
up. Without gloves, some rub machine 
oil in the lines of the hand and use a pum- 
ice soap or similar mild abrasive, such as 
Bon Ami in powder form, in connection 
with a hand brush. Soap without an abra- 
sive in it or used with it does not answer. 
The hand brush helps to get the ink out of 
the lines quickly. 


IS THE 


AIGA 


REPRESENTATIVE 


AN 
EDITORIAL © 


® Our editorial comment in the March 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, inspired 
by an item in Direct Advertising with ref- 
erence to the fact that the “great printing 
and advertising state of Illinois” had 
only nine entries in the commercial print- 
ing exhibit of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, whereas New York had 
forty-eight, seems to have stirred up con- 
siderable discussion. In his current issue 
of Direct Advertising, Brad Stephens, the 
editor, prints a reply by the Institute to 
our contention that it is not a representa- 
tive national institution; several letters 
from members are also reproduced. In 
his comment Mr. Stephens says that “if 
in the Middle West and on the Coast there 
is any such feeling regarding the Insti- 
tute” as that which we have expressed, 
then THE INLAND PRINTER has “done well 
in bringing it to public attention.” 

The reply by the Institute, we regret to 
say, does not answer the question. It is 
not our intention to prolong the discus- 
sion, as under the present situation and 
set-up we can hardly feel that the impor- 
tance of the Institute is sufficient to war- 
rant it. We must say, however, that while 
we recognize fully the fact that the Insti- 
tute has in the past done some effective 
work toward raising standards in the 
graphic arts field, and that there are ex- 
ceptional possibilities for far more effec- 
tive work if those controlling the group’s 
affairs would only grasp them, we still 
contend that, as conducted, the Institute 
is not a representative national body. We 
ask the question, to raise but one point: 
How many members outside the confines 


of New York City have ever received a 
ballot giving them any voice in the selec- 
tion of the official family guiding the 
Institute and its policies? Another ques- 
tion: What have members out over the 
country ever received in return for the 
dues they pay except the few occasional 
bulletins, announcements, or other such 
printed pieces? 

These are not our own questions alone, 
they are questions which, among others, 
have been asked a number of times by 
those with whom we have talked on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Institute during the 
course of our travels over the country. 
Many have told us there was nothing in 
the Institute that was of any benefit or 
meant anything to them, and so they 
couldn’t see that it was worth while pay- 
ing dues toward its support. The fact re- 
mains that while many memberships are 
solicited from those connected with the 
graphic arts out in other parts of the 
country, where a great deal of fine print- 
ing is being done, those members have no 
voice of any kind in questions of how the 
affairs of the Institute shall be conducted 
or in the shaping of its policies, or even 
in the selection of the vice-presidents sup- 
posedly representing the different sec- 
tions of the country. 

The graphic arts of this country need 
an institution, national in scope, devoted 
to the purpose of raising standards, and 
also creating a greater understanding and 
appreciation, among the vast numbers 
who use the printed product, of what con- 
stitutes fine high standards in printing. 
Such an institution, we fully believe, 
would be welcomed and receive the whole- 
hearted support of large numbers of 
those who have the interests of the gra- 
phic arts at heart. We call attention to the 
situation in no carping spirit, but with 
the hope of seeing good accomplished. 
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Brief mention of persons, products, processes, and organizations ; a summary of printing 


and allied-trade events and comment that covers the past, the present, and the future 








Edward P. Strong Dies 


Edward Palmer Strong, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Munising Paper Company, passed 
away on Friday, May 7, at the Evanston Hos- 
pital, Evanston, Illinois. Born in Barrie, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1873, he moved with his family to 
Marquette, Michigan, when he was eleven years 
of age. His father’s death three years later forced 
upon him the necessity of taking on the respon- 
sibility of helping his mother shoulder the sup- 
port of four sisters and one brother, all younger 
than himself. His first work was with the F. W. 
Read Lumber Company, Eagle Mills, Michigan. 
Later, at the age of twenty, he secured a position 
in the offices of the Duluth, South Shore, and 
Atlantic Railroad, and in 1901 became con- 
nected with the paper industry by accepting a 
position at the Munising Paper Company. Re- 
taining this connection, in 1928 he also joined 
the C. H. Worcester Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, becoming secretary of the company, and 
continued his active connection with the two 
companies until his death. Services were held at 
the Memorial Park Cemetery Chapel, Evanston. 


Hammond Company Expands 


Celebrating its sixtieth anniversary in the 
printing and bookbinding business, the W. B. 
Conkey Company, of Hammond, Indiana, is 
showing marked signs of progress and keeping 
pace with the trend toward modernization of its 
plant and equipment. Thus far this year the 
company has erected a new addition to its plant, 
installed an improved heating and power plant, 
as well as considerable new equipment through- 
out the establishment. Rapidly increasing busi- 
ness and the need for additional storage space, 
the company states, made necessary a new ware- 
house, adding 75,000 cubic feet of space, which 
was built early this year. Built adjacent to the 
railroad siding this new structure makes it pos- 
sible for paper to be unloaded direct from the 
freight cars and stored for later use. 

Further storage space was provided for by re- 
arranging the power plant and installing mod- 
ern and more efficient equipment, the existing 
boilers being replaced with two new ones having 
a combined capacity of 1,400 horse power. A 
new steam turbine supplements the uniflow 
engine and these two power units produce all 
light, heat, and power necessary for the entire 
plant with ample reserve for future expansion. 


Kalkhoff Press Moves 


The Kalkhoff Press, Incorporated, has moved 
from 305 East Forty-fifth Street, to new quarters 
at 175 Varick Street, New York City. In addition 
to giving the company enlarged space, the new 
location offers the advantages of immense win- 
dows which permit of the maximum of daylight 
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for the delivery end of the presses, and it is also 
more convenient from the standpoint of trans- 
portation conveniences and access to engravers, 
electrotypers, paper houses, and other sources 
of supply. This represents the fourth move the 
firm has made since it was originally estab- 
lished, the location then being on William 
Street. The president of the company, G. Fred- 
erick Kalkhoff, has occupied a prominent place 
in the printing field, serving actively for years as 
an officer of the United Typothetae of America, 
formerly president of the New York Printers 
and Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Company, 
and other organizations. Associated with Mr. 
Kalkhoff are M. J. O’Keefe, vice-president, who 
is in charge of production; C. P. Bowyer, vice- 
president and sales manager; Annie L. Green, 
secretary-treasurer; and H. E. Gibbs, who has 
recently become connected with the firm as a 
vice-president. 





The Chicago Graphic Arts Federa- 
tion, endeavoring to secure informa- 
tion as to how much competition there 
is among its membership and how 
many competitors can be found out- 
side the membership, sent a letter to 
all its members asking for data. One 
member, in responding, listed his five 
principal competitors as follows: 


1. Fear—on my part that I won’t 
get the order, and on the part of the 
other fellow that he won’t, especially 
the estimating salesman who estimates 
on his knee. 

2. Ignorance—on my part as to pro- 
duction and the cost of it, which leads 
to too much guessing, too much lump- 
ing “‘makeready, running, ink” in one 
lump at so much per thousand, “cut, 
wrap, and deliver” one lump also on 
the part of my competitor, and mebbe 
he is better informed. 

3. Faulty estimating — insufficient 
breakdown of the separate items going 
into the work and a manly stand to 
demand them. 

4. Lack of information as to the 
cost of the units. 

5. Myself—Lack of sufficient nerve 
to demand what I know to be right to 
myself, my customer, and my em- 
ploye. This I try to remedy. 

The others are like myself and don’t 
matter—they have always been with us. 

















Crafismen’s Essay Contest 


In connection with its Share- Your-Knowledge 
program the Washington, D. C., Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, assisted by several spon- 
soring and cooperating organizations, offers 
prizes in an essay contest. The subject is “The 
Developments in the Graphic Arts During the 
Past Ten Years and the Effects of These De- 
velopments Upon the Industry.” The first prize, 
offered for most acceptable paper on this sub- 
ject, is an all-expense trip, valued at $70.00, to 
the convention of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 8 to 11. Three other 
prizes are offered, also five awards to contestants 
winning honorable mention. 

The contest is limited to apprentices, journey- 
men, and executives, thirty-five years of age 
or under, now employed in any establishment 
connected with the graphic arts in the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D. C. July 1 is the 
deadline for entries. The period to be covered by 
the essays is from the close of the Graphic Arts 
Exposition conducted by the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen in 1927, 
to March 31, 1937, but contestants may cover a 
shorter period if they so desire. All papers in 
the contest are to be submitted to A. E. Winne- 
more, secretary of the Washington club, 3621 
Newark Street, Washington, D. C. Judges will 
be Hon. A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer; 
Ernest F. Trotter, editor; and Fred W. Hoch, 
chairman of the educational commission of the 
international association. 


Printer Solves Crimes! 


Scoring his third success as a writer of crime 
mysteries, Clyde B. Clason, of Evanston, IIli- 
nois, is now probably thinking of taking up a 
fiction-writer’s career in earnest. An earlier book 
of his, the “Rapid Copy Fitter,’ devised and 
copyrighted in 1934 and sold by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, attracted wide attention among those 
having to do with the preparation of copy for 
printing. But Mr. Clason has apparently found 
more fascination in detective work; his newest 
crime mystery, “The Purple Parrot,” was pub- 
lished last month by Doubleday-Doran Company 
for the Crime Club. 

In summarizing the book The Evanston Re- 
view observes that “the informed reader, were 
he an old-time police reporter on one of the 
Chicago dailies, would have to report that the 
author of ‘The Purple Parrot’ has certainly been 
around.” The chief interest of the story, this 
review states, “lies in the adroitness of a pecu- 
liarly lovable type of crime sleuth, an academic 
character of unprepossessing appearance, who, 
it develops, carries odd bits of information on 
nearly every subject that could arise. He gets 
to use that information in startling ways.” 
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Merton C. Robbins Dies 


Merton C. Robbins, chairman of the Robbins 
_ Publishing Company, New York City, publish- 
ers of The American Printer, Advertising and 
Selling, and other publications, died of a heart 
ailment at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York City, on May 20, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Prior to establishing his own 
publishing business Mr. Robbins had served as 
western manager for Engineering News, start- 
ing with that publication in 1889. He became 
general manager of Jron Age in 1910, remaining 
in that position until he established his own 
company in 1918. In addition to the two journals 
mentioned, the company also published the 
American Perfumer, Gas Age Record and Nat- 
ural Gas, Gas Appliance Merchandising, Indus- 
trial Gas, and Brown’s Directory of American 
Gas Companies. 

It was Mr. Robbins who, while serving as 
president of the New York Business Publishers 
Association in 1915, had a clause written into 
the constitution of that association the effect of 
which was that publishers were required to sup- 
ply advertisers with verified information per- 
taining to the circulation of their publications, 
a move which later led to the formation of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. Mr. Robbins was 
also president of the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Incorporated, in 1920, and for many years 
a director of National Publishers Association. 


Plate Engravers to Meet 

June 14 to 17, inclusive, has been set as the 
time for what is expected will prove to be the 
largest gathering of steel- and copperplate en- 
gravers that has taken place in recent years, or 
at least since 1929. During those four days, it is 
expected that representatives from every state 
in the union will be assembled at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, for the annual convention of 
the Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A supreme effort will be made at this 
convention, it is stated in the announcement, to 
correct many of the evils and unfair trade prac- 
tices which have been brought to light by the 
upturn in business. 

Of additional interest and importance in con- 
junction with the convention will be an exhibi- 
tion of engraved products as well as supplies 
for the steel- and copperplate engraving indus- 
try, these to be shown by engraving firms and 
the supply houses. Admission to this exhibition, 
open to the public, is by ticket only. The prod- 
ucts of nationally known paper mills, ink manu- 
facturers, and manufacturers of supplies for the 
industry, as well as many exhibits of engraved 
products will be shown in the displays. 


Newspaper Color Described 


Color printing on newspapers has progressed 
to the stage where it is now little short of amaz- 
ing, and many of the large metropolitan dailies 
are demonstrating its advantages in compelling 
and holding attention, not only in the advertis- 
ing pages, but also on feature sections. A color- 
ful booklet now comes to hand, carrying the 
title “Proved Color Attachments by Hoe,” which 
covers color for newspapers as well as the great 
variety of ways in which it can be obtained. 
Color cylinders which permit of extra colors 
without sacrifice of page capacity are described 
and illustrated with diagrams and reproductions 
of photos, starting with the extra-color cylinder 
which produces one additional color and black, 
and going through the two additional colors and 
black to the larger attachments giving four 
printings on one side and one on the other, or 
three printings on one side and two on the other 
as desired. Auxiliary color fountains, portable 


ink pumps, portable ink rails, and other means 
of providing color printing facilities are covered 
in the booklet. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing R. Hoe and Company, Incorporated, 
910 East 138th Street, New York City. 


New Intertype Vice-President 


Herman A. Peterson, who joined the Inter- 
type Corporation in 1927 as assistant treasurer, 
has been elected to the office of vice-president 
of the corporation by the board of directors. 


HERMAN A. PETERSON 


Having an extensive background of experience 
in accounting and executive work at the time 
he became connected with the corporation, Mr. 
Peterson was made comptroller a short time 
after he started and continues to hold that posi- 
tion. In addition, he has devoted his attention 
particularly to the manufacturing end of the 
business of later years, which, combined with 
his other experience, makes him an excellent 
choice for the office. 

Having many achievements to his credit, Mr. 
Peterson won distinction in the air service dur- 
ing the World War, being commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (J. G.) in the United States Naval Air 
Service upon his entry, and was also an instruc- 
tor in regular and stunt flying at Key West, 
Florida, later going to France where he flew one 
of the large bombing planes until the war 
ended. Upon his return from France, he became 
treasurer of the Hammond Typewriter Com- 
pany, later an officer of the Willson & Adams 
Company prior to his joining Intertype. 

In addition, the Intertype Corporation has 
announced the .addition to its sales force of 
Edward J. Lansing and Wallace R. Asdel. Mr. 
Lansing is representing the Chicago office where 
he formerly served in the service department, 
and has been assigned to the state of Minnesota. 
Mr. Asdel is representing the Los Angeles office, 
covering the states of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, also the city of El Paso, Texas. 


Women’s Eight-Hour Bill 


The perennial attempt to pass a law limiting 
the work of women to eight hours a day or 
forty-eight hours a week is again in the lime- 
light in the state of Illinois. A bill was passed 
by the Illinois State Senate on April 21 and sent 
to the House for consideration there. One vote 
less in the Senate would have defeated the bill, 
and if it should pass the House it will become 
law. The Bill provides for only one hour over- 
time a week for women. What this bill would 
mean to the printing industry of the state should 
it become law has been set forth rather effec- 
tively by the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
in a resolution which was adopted at a mass 
meeting held on May 3, reading as follows: 

“In view of the following facts: (1) That the 
printing industry is a highly skilled service 
business which requires that work be completed 
upon schedules demanded by buyers of printing. 
(2) In order to comply with such demands, 
either by reason of the time limitation itself or 
by reason of emergencies occasioned by break- 
down of machinery, overtime work may become 
absolutely necessary. (3) That the women em- 
ployes in the printing industry for work in 
excess of eight hours a day receive time and 
one half. (4) That the states surrounding the 
state of Illinois, in which there are many print- 
ing establishments competing with those within 
this state, permit hours of employment in excess 
of eight hours a day. (5) If the members of the 
printing industry are handicapped by a strict 
eight-hour limitation of employment so that they 
cannot complete the work as required by the 
customer, the work may very well go to these 
surrounding states where the printing establish- 
ments are not so handicapped. Therefore, be it 
resolved that the employing printers assembled 
at this meeting, for the reasons hereinabove set 
forth, are opposed to the Women’s Eight-Hour 
Bill (Senate Bill No. 57) which does not provide 
the flexibility the printing industry requires in 
order to work overtime for the purpose of meet- 
ing emergencies.” 

As stated in The Galley Proof, organ of the 
federation: “Printers in general do not seem 
to understand just what the passage of this bill 
means, and should become familiar with its pro- 
visions. According to the bill, women employes, 
including stenographers, office clerks, switch- 
board operators, bindery workers, feeders, proof- 
readers, copy holders, linotype or monotype 
operators, will not be permitted to work more 
than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a 
week, with provisions for only one hour overtime 
a week. Under ordinary conditions this bill 
would do no harm, but in case of emergencies 
printers would find themselves very seriously 
handicapped by the provision which allows only 
one hour overtime a week.” The Legislative 
Committee of the federation, it is stated, has 
taken “the position that there is no particular 
objection to this Women’s Eight-Hour Bill if 
some leeway is provided to take care of emer- 
gencies. Amendments to the bill passed by the 
Senate provide exceptions for graduate nurses, 
telephone operators, women employes in can- 
neries and mercantile establishments, but no 
exceptions for any others.” 


Paper Profits Climb 


A consolidated net profit of over five million 
dollars for 1936 is revealed in the International 
Paper Company’s recent report for that year. 
Net sales were reported at $112,000,844 as 
against $94,563,322 in 1935. The profit is equiva- 
lent to $5.37 a share on 960,846 shares of 7 per 
cent, $100-par, preferred stock, in contrast to a 
net loss of $2,840,898 in 1935. 
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Conducting Prize Contest 


A contest in which cash prizes totaling $175 
plus ten yearly subscriptions to THE INLAND 
PrINTER are offered is being sponsored by the 
O. K. Light Type Foundry, of Chicago, offering 
printers an opportunity to test their skill at writ- 
ing copy for an advertisement, preparing layout, 
and then setting it in type. The size of the adver- 
tisement is to be 7 by 10 inches, and there are 
no restrictions as to face and size of type used 
or the method of setting. The contest closes July 
31, 1937, and the judges who will determine the 
winners in accordance with the point system of 
scoring established will be the following: H. 
Lodge Robertson, typographic counsel, Chicago; 
Arthur S. Overbay, Typographic Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; Arthur C. Arnold, director 
of typography, George Willens and Company, 
Detroit; Oswald Cooper, Bertsch & Cooper, Chi- 
cago; and the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The purpose of the contest is to familiarize 
printers with the advantages of the new O.K. 
Light Type, which is said to weigh about one- 
fourth as much as the regular solid foundry type, 
and is furnished in currently popular as well as 
long established faces in sizes from 42- to 144- 
point. The face of the type is mechanically sur- 
faced at the time of casting which, it is claimed, 
provides a perfect printing surface so that print- 
ing is done directly from the type. 

The contest is open to all compositors and lay- 
out men; entry blanks together with complete 
details may be secured by writing the Contest 
Editor, O.K. Light Type Foundry, 910 West 


Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIlinois. 


S. T. A. Exhibition, Chicago 


The opening date for the eleventh annual 
exhibition of fine design in printing, sponsored 
by the Society of Typographic Arts, of Chicago, 
has been set for June 14, the exhibition to be 
held at the Newberry Library, Chicago. The 
definite time at which the exhibition will be 
closed has not as yet been determined. Awards 
in this exhibit have been made as follows: To 
William P. Welsh, for poster design entitled 
“Trout Stream”; to John H. Willmarth, for 
perfume booklet entitled “Perfume—Lucien 
Lelong, Paris”; to William A. Kittredge, for 
book entitled “Leaves of Grass.” Honorable 
mention goes to John Averill for a folder en- 
titled “Eeny, Meeny, Miney, Mo”; E. Willis 
Jones, for stationery; Raymond F. DaBoll, also 
for stationery; Edwin Snyder, for book entitled 
“Babri of Bali”; Joseph Carter, for a certificate 
of award; Raymond F. DaBoll, for a certificate of 
membership. Special awards have been made to 
William A. Kittredge for an Audubon Print 
folder; and to Philip Reed for a group of speci- 
mens of The Broadside Press, these being an 
announcement of Mother Goose broadsheets, a 
Little Jack Horner broadside, a letterhead for 
Dora Yates, and one for the Broadside Press, 
also a bookplate. 


It’s “Senator” Berry Now! 


We have become accustomed to knowing 
George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, as 
“Major,” also as the President’s “Industrial Co- 
ordinator.” Now we will have to go all over the 
process again and learn to refer to him as 
“Senator Berry.” Major and Industrial Codrdi- 
nator George Leonard Berry was appointed 
Senator to fill the seat vacated through the 
death on April 23 of Nathan L. Bachman, of 
Tennessee. Governor Browning, of that state, 
made the appointment after conference with 
President Roosevelt. 
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Commenting on the appointment in its issue 
for May 15, News-Week states: “As a million- 
aire Tennessee farmer, printer, and property 
owner, president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union, co-founder of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, Codrdinator for 
Industrial Coéperation, and ally of John Lewis, 
the appointee brings a hefty and varied backlog 
of support to New Deal legislation in general.” 


W. A. Duboc With Hamilton 


William A. Duboc, widely known to printers 
throughout the country through his connection 
with the engineering work of Amercan Type 
Founders, has been appointed director of sales 
development in connection with the line of print- 
ers’ furniture of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. This an- 
nouncement, just made by the Hamilton com- 
pany, will be of interest to the many friends of 
“Bill” Duboc over the country. He will take up 
his new duties early in July. 

With the creation of this new position, the 
announcement states, there will be inaugurated 
an active program of codperation with dealers to 
extend the sales of the Hamilton steel and wood 
composing-room furniture. Mr. Duboc will bring 
to this work the advantages of an exceptionally 





WILLIAM A. DUBOC 


broad experience gained through many years of 
active work in the engineering department of 
A. T. F. One of the first members of the en- 
gineering department working out of the Chi- 
cago office, “Bill” Duboc early assumed direction 
of the western division. More recently he was 
manager of the department at the general offices 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and for three years 
was also manager of the type merchandising 
department, being responsible for the produc- 
tion of many of the most popular current type 
faces. During his years in the engineering de- 
partment of A. T. F. he not only personally 
planned the mechanical layout and equipment 
of many of the leading newspapers and commer- 
cial printing plants throughout the country, but 
was also actively connected with the design and 
development of much of the furniture used by 
printers today. 











Richard Southam Dies 


Richard Southam, president and managiny 
director of The Southam Press of Toronto, Lim- 
ited, and prominent in the printing fields «{ 
both Canada and the United States, died at the 
Toronto General Hospital on Sunday, April 25, 
at the age of sixty-five years. 

The Southam company, which has been well 
and favorably known as a printer and newspa- 
per publisher of high caliber, publishes a chain 
of newspapers which includes the Hamilton 
Spectator, the Ottawa Citizen, the Calgary Her- 
ald, Edmonton Journal, Winnipeg Tribune, and 
Vancouver Province. It was in 1877 that William 
Southam, father of Richard, became part owner 
of the Hamilton Spectator, the firm entering the 
job-printing field some six years later. Richard 
joined his father, and eventually the business 
was extended to include the Southam Press of 
Montreal Limited and The Southam Press of 
Toronto Limited. 

In addition to being active in the affairs of the 
printing industry, always giving of his time 
freely to advance the cause of printing, Richard 
Southam served as a director in several other 
companies and was an active member of a num- 
ber of clubs. He is survived by his wife, two 
sons, and four brothers, the latter being active 
in the business, W. J. Southam as director of the 
Hamilton Spectator; F. N. Southam as presi- 
dent of the Southam Publishing Company Lim- 
ited, of Montreal; Wilson Southam, president, 
and Harry Southam, vice-president and manag- 
ing director, of the Ottawa Citizen. 


Acquire Rights for Gloss Inks 


All sales rights and representation in the East 
for the gloss inks manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Printing Ink Company, of Chicago, a divi- 
sion of the General Printing Ink Corporation, 
have been acquired by the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company, of New York City, also a division of 
the G. P. I. C., according to a recent announce- 
ment. The manufacture of these gloss inks, it is 
stated, will be based on the original formula and 
the same standards, and they will be sold under 
the registered name of “Eagloss.” 


Graphic Arts Exposition 


Word has been received from John Clyde Os- 
wald, secretary, that the Board of Directors of 
the National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting held in New York City on 
May 6, decided to hold an exposition in New 
York City in 1939. This decision was contingent 
upon the approval of the manufacturers of print- 
ing equipment and materials who make up the 
National Printing Equipment Association. It is 
also stated that a poll of the members was taken 
by the officers of the latter association, and a re- 
sult favorable to the project has been an- 
nounced. The dates selected are September 25 
to October 7, 1939, and the place is the Grand 
Central Palace; New York City. 

National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorpo- 
rated, it will be recalled by many in the indus- 
try, was formed eleven years ago by the national 
associations in the printing and related fields, 
and it is expected that these associations will 
hold their annual conventions for 1939 in New 
York City at the time of the exposition. The 
original plan when the company was formed 
was to hold expositions once every five years, 
but during the past five years the situation has 
been canvassed annually, the decision each time 
being that economic conditions were too unfa- 
vorable. Now, however, it is felt that the general 
improvement in business conditions, and the 
fact that production methods and processes in 
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the graphic arts have been almost revolutionized 
during the past decade, made almost imperative 
the holding of another exposition. 

The organizations which united to form the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorpo- 
rated, include the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the United Typothe- 
tae of America, International Trade Composi- 
tion Association, International Printers Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild, International Association of 
Electrotypers of America, Employing Bookbind- 
ers of America, and representatives of other 
allied and affiliated interests of the graphic arts, 
representatives of these groups forming the offi- 
cers and board of directors. Hon. A. E. Giegen- 
gack, now Public Printer, is president. 


Lithographic Foundation 


From the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Incorporated, 220 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City, comes a copy of the report of 
the educational and research departments as 
submitted at the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers, held on April 20. Under the educational 
department the report covers the year’s offer- 
ings—the report, by the way, being for the year 
ending April 1, 1937—and shows the special 
courses for lithographic employes conducted in 
New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, and San Francisco, together with the 
enrollment, also codperative engineering work, 
and courses for high school boys. 

Under “Next Year’s Program” it is stated that 
“By reason of our codperative arrangement with 
the New York Trade School, whereby almost 
6,000 square feet of space becomes available for 
lithographic education purposes, and by reason 
also of the generous response of manufacturers 
to our appeal for equipment and materials for 
school use, next year’s education offerings of 
shop character will be both enlarged and im- 
proved. Meeting the educational needs of ap- 
prentices will, of course, be the chief task of the 
new school. The projected program, however, 
contemplates courses for journeymen, for ex- 
ecutives, and prospective executives, and for 
those whose trades are obsolescent.” 

The report of the research department shows 
that the work of research is being continued 
intensively, in addition to a research paper on 
“The Treatment of Offset Papers for Optimum 
Register,” and a sales bulletin on “The Register 
Rule,” which were sent to subscribers, the work 
for the past year including the development of 
a process for making deep-etched plates direct 
from negatives. Research on dot-etching, it is 
shown, has been in progress for more than two 
years, the necessary work on this subject having 
been extensive because of the large number of 
variables involved, and a comprehensive bulletin 
on the subject is practically complete. Other 
work includes research en the albumin process, 
on lithographic ink, the publication of litho- 
graphic abstracts, and special service or helpful 
advice on individual shop problems. 

At the Research Committee meeting held last 
February, it is shown, it was decided to place 
more emphasis on fundamental problems, and 
at present it is highly desirable that further 
improvements be made in printing surfaces, off- 
set papers, the setting and drying of inks, half- 
tone and color-process photography, and plate 
graining. Also, active work is in progress on 
printing surfaces, offset papers, and halftone 
photography. The problem of plate graining 
will be attacked as soon as the necessary equip- 
ment can be obtained, and beginning in Sep- 
tember a comprehensive study will be made of 
the setting and drying of ink, with the objects 
of eliminating the uncertainty in regard to dry- 
ing time and preventing set-off and sticking. 


Chicago Supplymen Elect 


Members of the Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild 
of Chicago assembled for their annual meeting 
and election of officers on May 10, and selected 
L. A. Neumann, of the M. & L. Typesetting Com- 
pany, as president for the coming year. Other 
officers elected were A. J. Hoerth, of J. M. 
Huber, Incorporated, vice-president; Ivan G. 
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Anderson, of C. F. Anderson and Company, 
treasurer; and W. C. Smith, of Simonds-Wor- 
den-White Company, secretary. Members 
elected to serve on the executive committee 
were H. L. Ditzler, of the Chicago Roller Com- 
pany; W. B. L. Drawbaugh, of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation; Henry Herr, of the 
Globe Engraving and Electrotyping Company; 
H. C. Nygren, of Nygren-Dahly Company; and 
the retiring president, L. R. Tompkins, of the 
Tompkins Printing Equipment Company. 
Reports presented at the annual meeting 
showed that the guild has just finished one of 
its most successful seasons, with the largest rec- 
ord of membership in its history and the largest 
attendance at its regular meetings. At the meet- 
ing of May 21, at which time the guild joined 
with the Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men in the celebration of Fathers and Sons 
night, 460 members and guests were present. 


Crafitsmen’s Letterhead Contest 
There is still time for those typographers who 
wish to test out their skill to enter the letterhead 
contest being conducted by the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, for 
the closing date, or the date on which entries 
must be in the hands of the contest chairman, is 
July 15. Prizes of $25 for the first award, $15 for 
the second, and $10 for the third, are offered, 
and all the designs will be on exhibit, suitably 
mounted, at the annual convention in August. 
Full scope is given the contestants as to lay- 
out and typography. The letterhead is to be 
printed in two colors, and the copy is to be as 
follows: “The International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Incorporated; Clark R. 
Long, President, 1348 Iris Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John M. Callahan, First Vice- 
President, U. S. Printing and Lithograph 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; DeWitt A. Patter- 


son, Second Vice-President, 340 West Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Frank McCaffrey, 
Third Vice-President, 124 Terry Avenue North, 
Seattle, Washington; Mark A. Mullee, Treas- 
urer, 21 Division Street, Newark, New Jersey; 
L. M. Augustine, Secretary, 3117 White Avenue, 
Hamilton, Baltimore, Maryland; John B. Curry, 
Past President, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Fred W. Hoch, Chairman, Edu- 
cational Commission, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, New York.” The “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” emblem also must be included. 

Entries must be mailed to Frank McCaffrey, 
124 Terry Avenue North, Seattle, Washington, 
not later than July 15, 1937. 


New Hoe Sound Movie 


Under the title, “Going to Press,” a new sound 
picture has been prepared by R. Hoe and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York City, which gives 
a detailed word and picture story of the making 
of the modern newspaper. Scenes of the arched- 
type super-production press, taken at the plant 
of the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, are shown, also views of the vertical- 
type super-production press at work, taken in 
the plant of the Philadelphia Record, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. All the filming was done 
under actual working conditions, and the operat- 
ing significance of most of the features of mod- 
ern Hoe press design are shown in the pictures 
of these two types of presses, with interesting 
close-ups. The Hoe super-production folder was 
filmed in both plants from a variety of angles 
which demonstrate the importance of modern 
design for today’s high-speed production. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
film for many newspaper men is the step-by-step 
showing of the complete paster operation, the 
modern method of supplying a continuous web 
of newsprint with Hoe reels, full-automatic elec- 
tric tensions, and full-speed pasters. Slow-motion 
animation illustrates how the paster operation is 
performed at the full speed of the press. 

The premiere showing of the sound picture 
took place at the convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association held recently 
in New York City, after which it was shown in 
Canada at the convention held there. It is ex- 
pected it will tour the country for showings 
before interested groups, and inquiries and re- 
quests for showings may be addressed to the 
company’s general offices in New York City, 
either direct or through this journal. 


Matched Stationery and Forms 


A new portfolio carrying the title “Rising 
Fiscal Bond, 25 per cent Rag Content,” and 
emphasizing Fiscal Bond as “an important aid 
to the standardization of printing,” has been 
received from the Rising Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Massachusetts. Emphasizing the 
fact that business and industry have built a 
program of regulation by the use of standard 
methods, standard materials, and standard 
equipment, and that standardization is an ac- 
cessory for efficiency in every phase of industry 
today, the portfolio features a set of matched 
stationery and forms showing the application of 
various papers in the Fiscal Bond line. A letter- 
head is shown in three processes—die stamped, 
printed by offset lithography, and by letterpress. 
Then follow a suggested layout for a sales bul- 
letin, an invoice, a payroll sheet, memo slip and 
label, and an interoffice memorandum, with 
blank Jeaves showing the five colors and white, 
also envelopes to match the stationery. Copies 
may be secured from any of the Rising agents, 
or by addressing the company as above, either 
direct or through this journal. 
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The A. T. F. Library 


A letter from H. Lehmann-Haupt, who, as 
curator of the Rare Book Department of Colum- 
bia University, New York City, is now in charge 
of the American Type Founders library, trans- 
ferred there from Jersey City some months back, 
states that included in the list of gifts as re- 
corded in the abstract of the minutes of the 
trustees’ meeting held at Columbia University 
on April 5 was a donation from Mrs. Beatrice 
Warde to establish a fund for the purchase of 
the A. T. F. library. This donation, he states, 
was given by Mrs. Warde, who is in charge of 
the advertising for the Monotype Corporation, 
Limited, London, England, on the occasion of 
her visit to Columbia University Library during 
her recent stay in the United States. When she 
offered to make her contribution she was very 
much pleased to learn that it was the first that 
had been made for the purpose and would open 
the account on the books of the treasurer. 
Mrs. Warde’s interest in the library naturally 
is keen, due to the fact that some years back, 
before going to England, she was in the library 
in Jersey City herself as assistant to Henry 
Lewis Bullen, who founded it and built it up to 
its present extensive proportions. 


Pacific Coast Craftsmen 

Phoenix, Arizona, was the scene of an en- 
thusiastic gathering of craftsmen from the Pa- 
cific Coast states, April 2 to 4, two hundred or 
more of the leaders in the craftsmen’s movement 
assembling for the twelfth annual conference of 
the Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen. 
The gathering opened with a business session at 
which was given an address of welcome by W. 
W. Knorp, publisher of the Phoenix Gazette and 
a response by Clem Reis, president of the 
Phoenix Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Short talks on club activities also formed part 
of the program for the session. Followed a 
luncheon featured by an address on “The Ro- 
mantic History of Printing” by Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, of the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
who also spoke at a later session on “Typog- 
raphy and Layout Today.” 

Other speakers during the sessions of the 
conference included E. J. Harrigan, of the 
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gummed paper division of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, who showed a moving pic- 
ture film and spoke on the subject of gummed 
papers; W. G. Martin, of the Harris Seybold 
Potter Company, who spoke on “The Inter- 
change of Ideas”; R. O. Vandercook, on “Pre- 


cision in Presswork”; Louis Flader, of the 
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American Photo-Engravers Association, “Prog- 
ress in Photoengraving”; R. Lee Farmer, of 
the International Printing Ink Corporation, on 
“Ink and Its Latest Developments”; Frank Mc- 
Caffrey, the craftsmen’s international vice-presi- 
dent, on “What is Ahead for the Craftsmen”; 
William A. West, of Los Angeles, on “Problems 
and Advanced Practices in Printing”; L. D. 
Terreo, of San Francisco, unable to be present 
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New Craftsmen’s Club Formed 

The Rock River Valley Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen was officially organized and put into 
operation with its charter properly signed at 
meeting held at the Faust Hotel, Rockford, Illi- 
nois, on Wednesday evening, April 14. This 
formed the first meeting of printing house crafts. 
men from cities in the Rock River Valley, in- 
cluding Rockford, Mount Morris, and Freeport, 
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Dr. John Henry Nash, Douglas C. McMurtrie. and Frank McCaffrey, at the twelfth annual 


in person, but who sent his paper on “Litho- 
graphic Inks”; and Roy Kirby, of American 
Type Founders. 

The election of officers resulted in Andy 
Chuka, of Phoenix, being chosen as president 
(see his trade-mark caricature shown at left) ; 
LeRoy Carroll, of San Diego, first vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph Gunning, of Los Angeles, second 
vice-president; L. Shilvock, of Vancouver, third 
vice-president; A. Edwin Fisher, of Ventura, 
California, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Three international figures who graced the 
conference, Dr. John Henry Nash, Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, and Frank McCaffrey, shown above. 


Chicago Exposition Postponed 


Originally set for June 12 to 20, the National 
Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago has been postponed to Septem- 
ber 11 to 19. This change in time, it is stated, 
has been caused by the urgent demand of ex- 
hibitors and prospective exhibitors who require 
more time to get exhibits ready. Promoted by 
Harry A. Cochrane, president of the Trades 
Expositions Company, who produced the first 
printing and allied trades expositions held in 
New York City some years ago, the exposition 
was slated for Chicago because that city has not 
had one since 1921. Chicago’s central location 
was also a deciding factor. 
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Illinois, and Beloit and Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin. Visitors from the Milwaukee and Chicago 
clubs were present, the attendance being 150 or 
over. The meeting was called to order by 
Thomas J. Lamberton, of the Franklin Printing 
Company, Rockford, who after explaining the 
purpose of the meeting and extending a wel- 
come to the visiting craftsmen introduced Fred 
J. Hagen, of Chicago, past president of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen and also of the Chicago club, who 
acted as the presiding officer of the evening. 
Speakers introduced by Mr. Hagen included 
Harold D. Spencer, president of the Milwaukee- 
Racine club, who gave an inspiring message on 
the purposes of the craftsmen’s movement; A. 
V. Fitzgerald, also of the Milwaukee-Racine 
club, who told of the original craftsmen’s club 
organized more than twenty-five years ago in 
New York City; DeWitt A. Patterson, president 
of the Chicago club and second vice-president 
of the international association, who spoke on 
what the international association offers in the 
ways of helps and codperation for local clubs. 
Officers elected before the meeting closed 
were Thomas J. Lamberton, of Rockford, pres- 
ident; Hec Mann, of Mount Morris, first vice- 
president; E. H. Dumpert, of Beloit, second 
vice-president; Delbert E. Remsen, of Rockford, 
secretary; L. C. Wallace, of Freeport, treasurer. 
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WHAT’S NEW -- WHERE TO GET IT 





DEVELOPMENT of a non-scratch compound for 
use in color inks has been announced by the E. 
J. Kelly Company, printing ink manufacturers, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan. This compound was 
developed in the Kelly laboratories after a num- 
ber of requests had been received for something 
that would make tints and colors more resistant 
to rub and abrasion, especially on folding and 
cutting machines. By the use of this compound, 
it is said, it is a very simple matter to obtain 
varying degrees of hardness of the dried ink film, 
it being found by tests that the addition of from 
10 to 15 per cent of the compound to any given 
ink would result in films which were hard 
enough to resist even the hardest folding, cut- 
ting, and gluing on machines. Tests also have 
proved, it is stated, that the presence of the com- 
pound did not cause inks to crystallize, even 
with 10 to 15 per cent of the compound added. 
Complete information will be furnished upon re- 
quest to the company, either direct or through 
this journal. 


A NEW OFFSET PRESS capable of feeding died- 
out shoe-box blanks and similar work has been 
announced by the Webendorfer-Wills Company, 
Incorporated, Mount Vernon, New York, the 
specifications of which, in part, are given as 
follows: Press is equipped with a continuous 
load feeder, and blanks are fed with a suction 
arrangement from underneath the pile to the 
printing unit. It is equipped with variable- 
speed drive, pressure regulation, plate cylinder, 
blanket cylinder, impression cylinder, and wa- 
ter-roller mechanism, and operation is the same 
as on any lithographic machine. It handles a 


when feeding heavy board, for if the feeding 
were from the top it would be necessary to have 
a tremendous amount of space to accommodate 
the thick board. The machine is capable of 
lithographing blanks, it is claimed, at the rate 
of from four to five thousand an hour. Complete 
details may be secured by writing the company 
at the address given above. 


From the Rising Paper Company, of Housa- 
tonic, Massachusetts, comes a new folder show- 
ing the Red Lion Text line of wove and laid 
antique papers. An attractively printed folder, 
8% by 11, French-folded, thus presenting a 
good-size sheet of the white stock for examina- 
tion, the folder carries swatches showing the 
several colors—old ivory, white, yellow-gold, 
green, tan, and blue—in both the wove and the 
laid, and in the three weights, 140, 160, and 280 
pounds to the thousand sheets. Printed by both 
letterpress and offset lithography, the folder 
shows the possibilities of use for both processes. 
Copies may be secured by addressing the com- 
pany as above, direct or through this journal. 


ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC power has been applied to 
the operation of a new heavy-duty paper-drilling 
machine recently developed by the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
Known as Style EH, the new machine has been 
designed to reduce operator fatigue to the mini- 
mum, and has been planned especially for con- 
tinuous operation in plants requiring peak pro- 
duction. Style EH drills a hole from % to % 
inch in diameter through a ream of stock at one 
stroke. Operated by a foot pedal, the electro- 
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Webendorfer-Wills offset press, able to feed died-out shoe-box blanks and similar work 


maximum-size blank approximately 1414 inches 
wide by 23 inches long. Feeding the sheets from 
under the pile, it is stated, makes it possible for 
the operator to load from the top without stop- 
ping the press, which is a decided advantage 


hydraulic mechanism which controls the raising 
and lowering of the drill is housed in the base 
of the machine. A slight pressure of the opera- 
tor’s toe depresses the pedal and the revolving 
drill descends, then returns automatically to 


starting position after it has gone through the 
stock. Should the pedal be released at any time 
during the operation, the drill immediately re- 
turns to its starting position, so that should it 
for any reason be necessary for the operator to 
stop the operation after starting he has only to 
release his toe from the pedal and the drill goes 
back to starting position. As the pedal must be 
released after each hole is drilled, and pressed 
down again before starting the next one, the 
possibility of error is eliminated and the opera- 
tor is complete master of the machine. The hol- 
low drill is belt-driven by an independent motor 
operated by an individual switch, the belt being 
fully enclosed by a guard. 

Having all the fundamental features of the 
Style E Challenge heavy-duty paper drill, the 
new machine is streamlined in design and at- 


Challenge heavy-duty paper drill 


tractively finished. The composition table top is 
black to eliminate glare, and illumination is pro- 
vided by the Challenge Flexolite. The table re- 
mains stationary during the drilling operation. 
Multiple side guide for drilling up to six holes in 
as many positions with a single setting is stand- 
ard equipment, and attachments for slotting, 
V-slotting, and round-cornering are available 
and can be quickly installed. Complete details 
may be secured by addressing the company, 
either direct or through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue U. S. Electrical Motors, Incorporated, 
of Los Angeles, California, has announced a new 
development in its U. S. Varidrive motor, con- 
sisting of remote control of variable speed units 
by hydraulic means. At the remote control sta- 
tion is a hand-wheel by means of which the 
operator can vary the speed of the Varidrive unit 
over a wide range of speeds, the hydraulic action 
providing smooth regulation of speed. Liquid at 
the remote control station is forced through cop- 
per tubing to the cylinder at the variable speed 
unit itself and the movement of this cylinder 
changes the speed. 


From THE George H. Morrill Company, a di- 
vision of the General Printing Ink Corporation, 
New York City, comes a somewhat simple, yet 
practical and useful color chart showing, in all, 
forty colors, shades, or tints of inks, starting with 
light yellow and going through to black. The 
chart is convenient in form, being in two sec- 
tions joined together at the top by an eyelet, 5 
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by 15 inches in size, the top section arranged 
with the row of ten colors down the left-hand 
side, the remaining space left for use for listing 
telephone numbers frequently used. Copies of 
the chart may be secured by addressing the com- 
pany, direct or through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“STREAMLINING is round-cornering” states an 
announcement of a new and simple round-cor- 
nering device, known as the “Cornerounder 
Model 20,” being manufactured by the L. A. S. 
Christie Company, Rochester, New York. Small 
in size, and convenient to handle, the Cor- 
nerounder will take 125 sheets at a time, and 





Round-cornering device from L. A. S. Christie 


the announcement states it is capable of pro- 
ducing as many as 50,000 round corners an hour. 
Sturdily built, with self-sharpening blades made 
of the finest steel, and separate cutting units 
available in four standard sizes, the new Cor- 
nerounder has been designed with a view to 
offering an inexpensive device that will be 
within the reach of smaller plants requiring 
such a device, and at the same time offering 
possibilities for larger plants. The table of the 
machine is nickel plated, and has an imbedded 
rubber mat which serves to prevent the stack of 
paper from “creeping” as it is being cut. Two 
fixed metal guides assure correct location of the 
material, and a one-piece spring-action handle 
provides the necessary leverage to shear easily 
and swiftly. It is supplied equipped with one 
cutting unit in any one of four sizes—'%, 4, 36, 
or 4% inch—larger sizes being supplied only on 
special order. 


THE COATING of printed matter with varnish 
or lacquer after printing in order to give a 
glossy effect and to produce a greater brilliancy 
in the coloring has been used extensively in 
years gone by, but its use has increased to a re- 
markable extent in the past few years. Now 
comes a process by which a glossy effect is given 
the sheet, and through the mixture of a dye with 
the lacquer the printing is given a second color 
in conjunction with the coating. Developed by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, the 
process involves the introduction of a soluble 
dye into clear paper lacquer, 

The process was used with effective results on 
the cover of the May issue of The Du Pont Mag- 
azine. A standard engraving was made and 
printed in black on a plain uncoated white pa- 
per. Mixed with the lacquer was a scarlet dye 
cut back with gold to produce a luminous rose 
tint, which when applied imparted an all-over 
color shaded with the darker undertones of the 
halftone engraving, together with a high gloss. 
The sharpness of the illustrations was in no 
way impaired, but rather enhanced, and an illu- 
sion of greater depth was obtained. The Du 
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Pont Luxo! soluble dye, which was mixed with 
the Du Pont gloss paper lacquer to give the 
color, is not pigmented and is soluble in alcohol, 
which is a constituent of the lacquer. The solu- 
tion remains clear and transparent. Covers 
coated with it are not affected by contact with 
water, and ink, dirt, or grease can be readily 
wiped off, it has been disclosed by the experi- 
ments that have been made. The cover, it is 
also said, will not show white upon abrasion. 


“STICK-ON-VELOPE” is the name given an en- 
velope manufactured by the Lakeside Envelope 
Company, Chicago, under Roth License, on 
which patents are pending. The envelope, which 
comes in regular number 10 commercial style or 
postage-saver style, is gummed over the back so 
that it may be applied to any package, larger 
envelope, or box being sent through the mails, 
thereby having both the letter and the package 
arrive at their destination at the same time and 
eliminating the confusion of having to state in a 
letter that a catalog or other piece is “being sent 
under separate cover.” By simply moistening the 
gummed back of the envelope it can be applied 
to the package. 


STENCIL is the name given a new type face 
added to the list of matrices furnished by the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, the 36-point size, 
title lining, being now in production. Much let- 
tering with the breaks characteristic of stencils, 
it is stated in the announcement, has been ap- 
pearing in current advertising, and among the 
most popular of the styles so used is the letter 
now offered in matrix form. This face, it is also 
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Reduced specimen of Ludlow display face, now 
being produced in 36-point size. Fresh, informal 


stated, will prove useful to the typographer 
seeking deliberately to convey an impression of 
casualness and informality. Specimen sheets and 
complete information may be secured by ad- 
dressing the company at 2032 Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Futura Botp OBLiQuE and Futura Book are 
two new faces completed by the Bauer Type 
Foundry, Incorporated, the first named being in 
sizes from 8- to 60-point, the second in sizes 
from 8- to 48-point. The Bold Oblique, the an- 
nouncement states, is indispensable to round 


BOLD OBLIQUE 
Which All Seek 


FUTURA BOOK IS 
Excellent Text Type 


off the Futura series. Futura Book was intended 
for text purposes, but experiments, it is claimed, 
have shown that it lends itself equally well to 
general usage, being between the light and the 
medium and producing an even gray color. 
Specimen sheets of both new faces may be 
secured by writing the company at 235-247 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 














NEw FACES announced by the Intertype Cov- 
poration include the Caslon Old Face Heayy 
with italic, the 8- and 10-point sizes of which are 
now ready. Also several new sizes of the Regal 
face have been added, so that this new face is 
now available in eleven sizes and in several com- 
binations, the latest addition being shown here. 


BODON THIN 


THIS Paragraph is set 
in 14 point Egmont Bold 


with Italic 1254567890 


THIS PARAGRAPH is set 
in 10 Point Intertype Caslon 
Old Face Heavy in combina- 
tion with Italic 1234567890 
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THIS paragraph set 
in 14 Point Intertype 
Regal combined with 
Regal Bold 12345678 











The addition of Bodoni Thin to its family of 
Bodoni faces has also been announced, the 48- 
point size being shown here. Matrices for 
Bodoni Thin will be made in several sizes up 
to and including 60-point. The company also an- 
nounces that Egmont Bold, with italic and small 
caps, is being rapidly extended, and now in- 
cludes the 10-, 12-, and 14-point sizes, with 
orders being taken for other sizes now in prepa- 
ration. Full details and specimen sheets may be 
secured by addressing any branch of the Inter- 
type Corporation, direct or through this journal. 


ErBaR in a new weight is announced by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company—Erbar Medi- 
um Condensed. It is designed to augment the 
Erbar series, which now includes Erbar Light 
Condensed and Erbar Bold Condensed. Speci- 
men lines will be shown here next month. Full 
details and specimen sheets may be secured by 
addressing the company, direct or through this 
journal. 


THE BASEBALL CALENDAR which has proved so 
popular in past seasons is again being issued by 
the Goes Lithographing Company. In a con- 
venient size for carrying in the pocket, this 
calendar gives a complete schedule of both the 
American and National League games for each 
month together with considerable data pertain- 
ing to the pennant races in both leagues, and 
also the world series games from 1903 to 1936. 
An additional leaf has been inserted this year 
which gives a table of baseball highlights. In all 
it is an interesting feature for baseball fans 
and should make an excellent advertising piece 
which printers could use for themselves or for 
selling to their customers, space being provided 
for the name of the issuing firm at the top of 
the calendar. A supplementary questionnaire 
slip, which presents thirty-three questions, all 
answers to which can be found by referring to 
the calendar, is also available. Details may be 
secured by addressing the company at 35 West 
Sixty-first Street, Chicago, Illinois, or 53K Park 
Place, New York City. 
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Craftsmen’s Convention News 
Cleveland craftsmen are hard at work push- 
ing their plans for entertaining guests during 
the days of the eighteenth annual convention of 
the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, August 8 to 11. The Hotel Cleveland 
has been selected as the convention headquar- 
ters hotel, and five hundred rooms have been re- 
served for the use of visiting craftsmen, most of 
the rooms being in the lower- and medium- 
priced class. Only about five minutes’ walk from 


the address of welcome that will be extended by 
John W. Know, president of the Cleveland club. 
This address and the response will be delivered 
on Sunday evening, August 9, at which time the 
convention will be officially opened, leaving the 
way clear for other addresses and matters of 
business when the session on Monday morning 
opens. John J. Deviny, past international pres- 
ident, now with the Educational Division of the 
Social Security Board at Washington, D. C., will 
speak on “The Social Security Act as It Af- 


Printing-Education Conference 


The call has gone out for the sixteenth annual 
conference on printing education, and a cordial 
invitation has been extended to all teachers of 
printing in the United States and Canada, and to 
all other persons interested in graphic arts edu- 
cation, to attend and participate. The conference 
will be held at the Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
cago, from June 28 to July 1. Held now under 
the auspices of the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Guild, with Fred J. Hartman as director 
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Board of governors of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, Incorporated. Standing: Frank McCaffrey; 
John B. Curry, past president; L. M. Augustine; Fred W. Hoch; Hon. Augustus E. Giegengack (a past president, but not 
on board); M. A. Mullee. Seated: J, M. Callahan; Clark R. Long, president; DeWitt A. Patterson. William Guy Martin absent 








the Great Lakes Exposition grounds, and situ- 
ated on the Public Square in the heart of Cleve- 
land, convenient to the business section and in 
the same building with the Terminal Station, the 
Hotel Cleveland offers an ideal location. It will 
be the focal point of the convention. 

Monday and Wednesday afternoons during 
the convention have been designed as plant- 
visitation days. Other visits are being planned— 
interesting trips to important manufacturing 
and printing plants in Cleveland, which will 
offer exceptional educational opportunities to 
the delegates and visitors. Tuesday, August 10, 
will be set aside as “Craftsmen’s Day” at the 
Great Lakes Exposition, and the craftsmen will 
practically have the run of the exposition 
grounds on that day, many facilities for the 
entertainment of those in attendance at the con- 
vention being provided by arrangements with 
the exposition authorities. 

The program for the convention sessions is 
rapidly being whipped into shape. Among fea- 
tures already announced, Frank McCaffrey, of 
Seattle, Washington, third international vice- 
president, has been selected for the response to 
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fects the Graphic Arts.” The subject of “Color’ 
will be discussed by G. L. Erickson, of the 
Braden-Sutphin Ink Company, Cleveland. The 
summary of the convention has been assigned to 
Harvey H. Weber, of Buffalo, past international 
president and the present international his- 
torian. Harry A. Porter, vice-president of the 
Harris Seybold Potter Company, will be chair- 
man of the offset clinic, for which four speakers 
will be announced later. 

The watchword of craftsmen’s clubs the coun- 
try over is “On to Cleveland.” 


To Visit Scotland 


A visit of three weeks in his boyhood home in 
Glasgow, Scotland, is included in the itinerary 
of J. H. Macadam, president and general man- 
ager of the Peerless Printing Corporation, 
printer and office supply dealer, of Marion, In- 
diana, who will sail June 21 on the Queen Mary 
for a three-months tour of Europe. His visit will 
include England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, after which he will 
return to England. 


of education, these annual conferences on print- 
ing education are taking on increasing impor- 
tance and significance, and should have a strong 
appeal to all interested in the educational side 
of the printing industry. 

Following the details of registration and get- 
ting placed, the opening session of the con- 
ference will be called to order at half past nine 
Monday morning, June 28, by David Gustafson, 
of North Park College, Chicago, who will act as 
chairman of the session. Greetings will be ex- 
tended by the president of the Guild, Allan Rob- 
inson, principal of the Ottmar Mergenthaler 
School of Printing, Baltimore, Maryland, also 
by others representing the local industry and the 
public-school system. Then will follow two ad- 
dresses, one on “Graphic Arts Education to 
Meet the Needs of Modern Industry,” by J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PrinTER, the 
other on “Printing—Ancient and Modern,” by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago. Group inspection 
visits will occupy the afternoon. 

On Tuesday morning the session will be called 
to order at nine o’clock and will be devoted to 
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“New Developments in Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion,” with Ralph W. Polk, supervisor of print- 
ing education of the public schools of Detroit, 
Michigan, as chairman. A report of the findings 
of the 1937 research project, a study of content 
in courses of study in the field of the graphic 
arts, will be presented by C. Benson Hurst, of 
the East Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a member of the committee on research, 
this to be followed by a presentation of stand- 
ardized courses of study by a member of the 
research committee on printing of the Michigan 
Industrial Education Society. At ten o’clock 
group sessions on teaching problems will form, 
with separate sessions for vocational schools and 
technical high schools, senior high schools (in- 
dustrial arts), junior high schools (exploratory 
or pre-vocational), and colleges and universities 
(executive training and teacher training). A 
range of subjects of interest and importance has 
been prepared for each of these group sessions, 
with speakers and discussion leaders who know 
their subjects. 

On Wednesday morning, starting at nine 
‘o'clock, will be a session on “New Develop- 
ments in Graphic Arts Industries,’’ under the 
chairmanship of John A. Backus, educational 
director of American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, with talks on “Paper,” by E. Ken- 
neth Hunt, of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio; “Color and Ink,” by 
Dr. L. M. Larson and Fred A. Weymouth, of 
the products-development laboratory of the In- 
terchemical Corporation, Chicago; and “Equip- 
ment and Processes,” by A. G. Fegert, Chicago 
editor of Printing. In the evening the annual 
conference dinner will take place. 

“Developing a National Program of Graphic 
Arts Education for the School Year 1937-1938,” 
will be the theme of the session starting at nine 
o’clock on Thursday morning, July 1, with 
Allan Robinson, president of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, as chairman, 
subjects to be included consisting of “Printing 
Education Week,” by Chester A. Lyle, of the 
McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio; a “Sym- 
posium on Student Clubs,” to be led by Harold 
H. Kirk, of the Langley Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., the chairman of the student- 
club movement; then reports of chairmen of 
group sessions, the closing address of the con- 
ference by the president, the annual business 
meeting and election of officers, and the pres- 
entation of the 1937 year book by C. Harold 
Lauck, of Washington and Lee University. 


Photoengravers Meet in June 


The outstanding success of the first technical 
conference held by the Southeastern Photo- 
engravers Association a year ago has encour- 
aged the leaders of the organization to repeat 
the conference this year. Hence the second tech- 
nical conference for photoengravers of the 
South-East will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
the Physics Building of the Georgia School of 
Technology, the week starting June 14. Owners 
of plants and their keymen are planning on 
attending, and in addition to members of the 
association an invitation has been extended to 
engravers who are members of the American 
Photoengravers Association or any of the local 
affiliated associations to attend and take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. The latest equipment 
will be on display, experts will be present to 
give demonstrations, and as all the displays and 
demonstrations will be in the one building it 
will offer an excellent opportunity for those in 
attendance to gain information regarding the 
progress of the industry as well as the new de- 
vices and methods for facilitating production. 
A large and enthusiastic attendance is expected. 
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Students Set Advertisements 


An excellent demonstration of the possibil- 
ities of codperation with the local school of 
printing on the part of the local newspaper and 
some of the business interests was given recently 
when the Windsor Daily Star, of Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada, in codperation with fourteen com- 
panies whose products are advertised in the 
newspaper sponsored an ad-setting competition 
among the students of the Windsor Vocational 
School. The copy for the ads was placed in 
sealed envelopes, each of the students drawing 
an envelope without knowing the copy he was 
to receive, and as but the bare copy was fur- 
nished it was left to the student to handle the 
work from start to finish, make his own layout, 
and set the ad, without any help from his in- 
structor or others. 

The contest afforded a good demonstration 
of the high value of vocational training. All the 
composition was done by hand in the school 
shop. As the Star stated in its announcement of 
the results, this is the sixth year in which stu- 
dents of the school have taken part in the ad- 
setting competition, and each year the value of 
the training they receive becomes more apparent 
in the skill displayed. A high tribute was paid 
the instructor, Earl E. Bates, under whose gui- 
dance the students have improved in knowledge 
of the art of printing to the point where many 
of them are ready to enter upon their life work 
and to uphold the reputation of the school. 

Six cash prizes were offered, ranging from 
$7.50 for first place to $1.00 each for fifth and 
sixth places, and each store or business whose 
advertisement won a prize presented $3.00 worth 
of merchandise to the student setting the adver- 
tisement. In addition, special prizes were 
awarded the student making the best layout and 
the one handling the most difficult piece of 
copy. First prize went to Donald White, who set 
the ad for the Peerless Dairy Limited; second 


‘The Food of Health 


| Day in, day out, for breakfast, lunch and dinner, 

Peerless Milk brings joy and health to hundreds 
| of men, women and children. 
| 


SERVE 


MILK 
EVERY DAY! 


A Local, Friendly 
Dairy Service 


PEERLESS 
DAIRY 


LIMITED 


(37 ERIE STREET EAST _ ‘Phone 4-251. | 








the Ice Refrigeration Shop; and the prize fo: 
the most difficult copy went to Terrence Raid. 
for an ad for the Nicholas Coal Company. 

Judges of the contest were C. B. Stenning, 
general manager of the Walsh Advertising Com- 
pany, Limited; W. Slater, of the composiny- 
room staff of the Star; and Robert J. Newell, 
advertising manager of the Star. 

Not only were those who sponsored the con- 
test highly pleased with the results, but officia!s 
of the board of education were also more than 
pleased with the showing made by this branch 
of the city’s educational activities. 


Spray-Process Patents 


Advice from the DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, states that a patent on the new spray 
process for eliminating offset was issued to the 
Atlas Powder Company, as assignee of E. H. 
Bucy, on April 27, 1937, the patent bearing No. 
2,078,790. The only concerns licensed under the 
patent to manufacture and sell spray apparatus 
for use in the process, it is stated, are The 
DeVilbiss Company, of Toledo, and The Paasche 
Airbrush Company, of Chicago. 


New A.T.F. Men 


Changes in the home-office personnel recently 
announced by American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, include Gerry Powell, who 
becomes full-time manager of the type division. 
Mr. Powell has for a number of months served 
as counsellor and advisor on the company’s type 
problems, and as the company’s program has 
developed to such large proportions he has been 
persuaded to devote his full time to the promo- 
tion of the type business, for which he is well 
fitted through fundamental knowledge, initia- 
tive, and vision. He will be assisted by E. C. 
Duff, who continues in the department as assis- 
tant manager, and thus the company’s type 
program will be materially strengthened. 


Drink 
Walkerside 
Milk | 


Every glass is a glass of protection againat 
colds and other ills. No other food has so 
many difterent healthful elements . . butter- 
fat, carbohydrates and mineral salta . . and, 
of course, vitamins. Not only-is Walkerside 
Milk brimful of these important thingé, but 
also it comes to you fresh daily from the 
most up-to-date dairy plant in Weatern Ont- 
ario. Here the latest equipment is employed, 
to make sure that every drop of milk and 
cream is just what it should be.. 
pure and sweet. 


DAILY 
DELIVERIES 
"EVERYWHERE 
IN WINDSOR 





Prize-winning displays in ad-setting contest sponsored by the Windsor (Canada) Daily Star. Stu- 
dents of Windsor Vocational School competed. First prize, Donald White; second prize, C. Johnson 


prize was awarded C. Johnson, who set the ad 
for the Walkerside Dairy Limited; third prize 
to Douglas Ramsay, for the Walkerville Lumber 
Company Limited ad; fourth prize to Leonard 
Daniher, for ad for the E. W. Lancaster Com- 
pany Limited; fifth prize to Harold Mousseau, 
whose ad was for the Hydro Shop; sixth prize to 
George Drew, for the ad for the Royal Windsor 
Garage. The prize for the best layout was 
awarded Edwin Broadbent, his ad being for 


Bill Duboc, the announcement states, has be- 
come associated with the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company as manager of sales activities, and 
in addition to developing new Hamilton prod- 
ucts he will contact A.T.F. branches. 

John Collins, who for years has specialized in 
the engineering work of the company, has been 
appointed manager of the sales engineering 
division and takes over the full charge of the 
promotion of the company’s engineering service. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘Situation Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price ‘the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer free to classified advertisers. 





ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters 
concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in typewrit- 
ten manuscript. 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 
ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education —, 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course an 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF RDVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subsecriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2, 3, & 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.I., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New ore 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P, O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wynyard 
Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry Ss. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 








VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


@ There is a Vandercook Proof Press that will meet every 

ietiae 4 requirement economically and efficiently. A con- 

d cat kes selection easy. Write now for your copy. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 

214 E. 45th St., New York City 904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

















po a FIRST SEE IF ~~ 5 B and No. 2 
Miehle N 
Two color Miehles 56- H oO re) |e) chlo 4 pase. 8 col, 
62-65-70. 10 x 15 and 12 x 
Single Color Miehles, ALC? a a and Miller 
all sizes. & *e. Craftsman 
Babcock and Premiers. iT “Automatic, wnt" 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTERS ETC. 
matic Unit. AUTOMATICS Power Cutters all 
NOTE: Feeders and AND PLATENS: rMelsectrabad fa tated 
extension deliveries Miller Majer ny Stiteners. saiasaeiel 
for above hi » 27x40", Folders. 
if desired. michie Verticals, Patent Base. 





5/0-65” Two Color Miehle with 
or without Dexter Pile Feeder. 
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HOOD- FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 


Boston Office 
420 ATLANTIC. AVE. 


Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 





Tel. Harrison 5643 








FOR SALE 





ORDERED TO SELL AT ONCE—Two Rowe automatic book 

trimmers; model CSM Intertype; complete Ludlow outfit; 
87-inch Seybold wood block die press, late style toggle type; 
Latham power scorer and crimper; Fuchs & Lang bronzer; 
Sachsmayer tying machine; 50-inch power cutter; style A 
Kelly press; 32-inch C. & P. lever cutter. THE CRAFTSMAN 
FINANCE CO., Dept. 6, Standard Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two three-color roll to sheet rotary printing 

presses: one a Meisel, size 24 x 40”, and one a Kidder, size 
28 x 48”; complete and in good operating condition; reasonable 
prices; immediate delivery. GIBBS-BROWER Co. INC., 
East 40th St., New York City. 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, 
photoengraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many 
great bargains. es MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


THE NEW COL- KAY GAULPY. LOCK, positive, self-locking, 

three sizes—2%4”, 31%”, Send 15 cents for sample and 
a ia COL-KAY Gai ey LOCK CO., Dept. B, Mt. Mor- 
ris 


MONOTYPE MATS, $9 font; 18 om to 36 pt.; Broadway No. 306; 
Cheltenham No. 388, No 164, 861; Cent tury No. 118; will 

send on approval. A. aC: MACHINERY, 568 Randolph, Chi- 

cago. 

WEBENDORFER 13x19 and 14x20 offset presses, guaranteed 


rebuilt; 11x17 Rotaprint; No. 296 Multi-lith; complete plate 
making equipment. E. G. RYAN, 731 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 























LINOTYPE MATS, fonts of 8 and 10 pt. Caslon with italic and 
small caps, 14 pt. Cheltenham with Cheltenham Bold; good 
condition; 4c a mat. McMATH COMPANY, El Paso, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Seybold Century 66-inch paper cutter, mill type, 
without treadle, with power back gauge; bargain at $1,80 
OVAL & KOSTER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











FOR SALE—Job printing plant in Iowa; local and mail order 
business; yearly volume around $6,000; excellent oppor- 
tunity for expansion. C 34 


FOR ee Dayton cutter; rebuilt and fully guaran- 
teed. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER RULER and paper cutter wants posi- 
tion; can do some forwarding. C 981 








BINDE i" FOREMAN with 20 years’ experience wants posi- 
tion. 





Composing Room 





YOUNG MAN—High school graduate, mechanical experience, 
seeks position as apprentice in southern California; ex- 
change best efforts for opportunity to learn. C 38 





Foreman 


MACHINIST OR FOREMAN for maintenance in printing 
plant; expert on presses, feeders, full bound and pamphlet 
machinery. C 21 











Megill’s Patent 

SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Managers and Superintendents 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a competent superintendent or 

general manager that is capable of increasing your produc- 
tion and improve the quality of your work, you should contact 
me; I have a record of achievement; best of references; now 
employed. C994 


MAN OF EXPERIENCE and ability wishes position as super- 
intendent or composing room foreman, or would enter part- 
nership and furnish substantial capital; 39 years old. C 985 


PRODUCTION, BUSINESS or GENERAL MANAGER—sea- 
soned, practical, dependable; Gas a fine record of achieve- 
ment; large or small city. C 987 











Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN wants position; long experience 
overseeing all classes of work; information and references 
given on request. C18 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience halftone, job and color. C 978 





PRESSMAN, Kelly, Simplex and Millers on all grades of work; 
go anyw here; Pacific Coast preferred. C 43 





SITUATION WANTED-—Rotary pressman, capable make- 
ready man; fine quality printing. C 999 





Typographer 
TYPOGRAPHER-LAYOUT MAN—Capable, modern ideas, gets 


production and quality; can make attractive layouts; now 
employed; seeks change to broader field with progressive 
organization; reliable; married; A-1 references. C 41 
w® 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—For 1897 Sheridan New Model cutter, 36-inch, the Sa 3 C snes 
back guide block. ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, Balti- It is in the packaging of your printing that 
mete, Bee. much of your profits are being pied. You 
can cut these costs the National Way. It’s 


quicker and more efficient. 




















e > 

Pacific Coast advertising typographer needs a man to take charge A National Package Sealer 1S simple to 
of a medium-sized, extremely busy composing room. He must be operate, compact and easily carried from 
an expert typographer, a seasoned executive, and a member of the s s $ $ 

Typographical Union. In writing, give detailed outline of your job to job anywhere = yous shop. It gree 
experience and when you will be available. Address C-39. you better packages which to the printing 
buyer is better printing, easier to handle, 
to store, to use. Printers tell us it pays for 


itself many times over in the course of a 








$| OO COMPLETE Cut Costs — In- 


F.0.B. FACTORY : crease Profits by year. Send for complete details. No obliga- 


Producing Round : 
Guanine aie tion. Use the coupon below. 
© Your Own Shop! 1 
Produce your own round TAPAK — For the same — food a 
corner printing jobs the ucts are put in sealed containers, Itstix Tape 
efficient yet inexpensive is packed in the patented Tapak container 
Labelo, leteerbends, book- (orange color). Each coil is individually pro- 
lets, catalogs, etc., all can : tected by moisture-proof paper. You receive 
ae round corered | neatly and can keep it as fresh as the day it was 
der today for one of these ree made. . . . Yardage, weight and strength are 
machines. Postage paid if guaranteed. Printed tape—clean impression— 
Ten (0) day “money. "beck good color—gives advertising value to packag- 
guarantee if CORNER- ing utility. 
ROUNDER does not prove 
itself. Selection of four 
cutting Units—%, 4%, % 
d %” radii. Specify 

Cuts up to cutting unit wanted. 

50,000 ROUND ~~ L. S. CHRISTIE CO. 

CORNERS per hour! Ly7ASe. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


vei" CORNEROUNDER 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


The Real LOW-DOWN 


Low plungers on numbering 

: 5 Wheels $12°°, 
machines save rollers, permit suc Phcoeee tr Eotre SE? ps 
even distribution of ink on E ie A 10 ACK Gr EALER 
all wheels. If anybody tells iw J F 
you there's a plunger lower : NASHUA PACKAGE ———— eS 
than Wetter's, there's been le i SHU ACK GE SEALING (2. NASHUA, N. H. 
some ote 4-7 -1e) measuring. NUMBERING SS See ee ee ee ee ee 
There's:acWetter that's bet- Weller MACHINES [Send National Sealer on Trial. [Circular [] Representative 
Sold by all dealers and branches 


AMERICAN TYPE = FIRM 


Costs no more. Why take 
less? Catalog handy? Like prc nsan dl ADDRESS 
? WETT! 
snother NARS youn nant 














ter for any requirement. 
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This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 









Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





Electric Motors 








B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
Remeiee cates “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
PR nin for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
cago, 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 
Books and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c 

postene for new booklets ‘ ‘Figuring Printing Costs’’ and ‘‘Book- 
eeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
ME ie Cicero, Chicago, IIL; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hevtens - 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; a i $1.25 postpaid. THE INL. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chica 











Calendars 





Envelope Presses 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do your 

own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished with 
sample sets. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6540 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CALENDARS AND ADVERTISING FANS, fan handles, calen- 

dar backs and sheet pictures; many different designs litho- 
graphed in colors. Sold only through printers and jobbers. 
OVAL & KOSTER, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
— od best and cheapest on the market; write for sample boo 
and prices. 








Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all types 
of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
BR pes Ill. Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public 
rinter. 





Instruction 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 





GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 

make to new size, etc. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID CoO., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


Knife Grinding Service 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge 
assortments especially prepared for printers; also complete 
line Personal Christmas Cards. Easily imprinted. Write for 
catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 
ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 354, Mass. 














Compusing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Cost Charts 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in seeing the new method for fig- 
uring paper costs for job printing send for sample chart to 
BONE & SON, INC., New Haven, Conn. 








CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and prices 
on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal 
St., Lyons, New York. 








THE ce gg ven COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip powder. 
Satistaction guaranteed. 








Mailing Lists 





ATTENTION: MAIL ORDER DEALERS. Guaranteed mailing 

lists. Trial list 100 names 35c. We do mailing, addressing, 
clipping. Prompt service. Ask about our new THLY 
SERVICE, ROSA LEE SALES & ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
wee dee Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 








Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 











Printing and Embossing Presses 





presses. 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossin 
fayette 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 
Street, New York City. 





PRACTICAL HINTS 


ON PRESSWORK 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Every Printshop and Pressman should have this valuable book 
on hand to assist in overcoming the problems that arise in 
everyday work. Eugene St. John, the author, is a practical 

printer, well —. to make practical suggestions as found 
o_ this book. Chapters on Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus 
Press; Adjustments of Miehle Presses; Small Cylinder Job 
Presses; Makeready; Ink and Its Manifold Uses; Halftone 
and Process Work; Platen Presses; Copy, Form and Stock; 
Some Unforeseen Difficulties; Printing of Novelties; Compo- 
sition Rollers, Detergents, Etc. Bound with flexible cover in a 
convenient size, gold-stamped. Contains over two hundred 
pages. Price, $3.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. - 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 4 34x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 














































Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
von 9 a mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Creek, ch. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of mod- 
ern single color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; auto- 

: ae, job presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, 
ie 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaran- 
teed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK CoO., Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Steel Rule 








LOUIS D. KAELIN—Superior quality steel rule dies; quick 
service. 2938 Wilson Ave., Louisville, Ky. 





Stock Cuts 





ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it 
aa Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., Indian- 
apolis. 








Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, type, borders and decorative 

material of American design. Kelly presses, non-offset 
Guns, and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, 
perforators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equip- 
ment and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Com- 
municate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
13th & Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn 
Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 192 Central Ave., S. W.; 
Chicago, I1l., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 557 W. Larned 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St., N. W.; St. Louis, Mo., 2135 
Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.; Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 South St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. 
Fourth Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, 
Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St.; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner 
Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Representatives 
without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; 
James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 
1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 











Wire 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 








ey” = Automatic 
At, Embossographer 


THE LATEST MODEL HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR 
PRODUCING 


Flexible and Permanent Raised Printing 


New principle makes possible simple construc- 
tion and this LOW PRICE New Patented Type "D" $485 .00 


Send for descriptive machinery folder, also for 
4 page price list of compounds in great variety 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc., 251 William St.,New York City 


Patented 





MAIL 
COUPON 
FOR 

FREE CAN 


You'll be AMAZED! 

You’ll MARVEL at Phenoid’s 
S-P-E-E-D in cleaning type, 
plates, and all parts of the 
press 


Here’s the best and fastest type and plate cleaner ever made! 
Already used and acclaimed by thousands of printers and news- 
paper press rooms throughout the country. We want to prove 
to you how Phenoid’s speed and thoroughness will save you time 
and labor. It will make your type, cuts, and all parts of your 
presses last longer in better condition. 

Even red process ink, the toughest test, comes off like a flash 
with Phenoid! Dries 3 times as fast as benzine and besides is 
100% effective. Contains no acid or alkali . . . absolutely harm- 
less to wood, metal, fabric, or the hands, eyes, or nose of worker. 

Test Phenoid on your toughest job AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Chalmers Chemical Co., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Chalmers Chemical Co., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free demonstration can of Phenoid 
Instantaneous Type Cleaner. 


Name 





Street 
City. 
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Onuieck Riiteh 


Use this Hotchkiss H A Saddle Stitcher 
on odd jobs and short runs. Handy for 
dummies, folders, programs, booklets. 
Accurate. Quick. Inexpensive. 


POINTS: 


12” stapling range. Adjustable table for 
flat work. Uses .019 gauge Chisel Pointed 
staples, 210 to the strip. Clinches up to 
15. sheets. Easy pressure operates it. 
Hotchkiss name guarantees it. 


Call up your local supply house to show 
you this smart H A Saddle Stitch Machine. 
Or drop us a line for folder, “Unfolding 
the Hotchkiss Line.” 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


Norwalk, Conn. 








Welt c-1-100 Leo) MB Coy Logo) c-Tolslol-Yo jolene VEE L-letoyel 
show up quickly in any field. It is easy-to see 
the results of Kimble’s 30-year specializa- 


tion on electric motors for the Graphic Arts. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 























FEED MOLTEN METAL 











































Feeding MOLTEN metal from a closed crucible, 
Automatically controlling metal temperatures, 
Preventing over-heating of metal in lower pot, 
Casting slugs and type at 50° lower temperature, 
are some of the “reasons why” Monomelt equipped 
machines produce superior material at lower cost. 


Write for the whole story of Monomelt now. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY, INC. 


1617 Polk Street, N. E. 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 














iF 


IFE 


IS BUILT INTO 


MNnune PMC 
METAL BASES 


© The careful selection of materials noted for their 
strength, toughness and qualifications which keep them 
true to original dimensions—plus a thorough knowledge of 
the printers’ metal base requirements —make genuine PMC 
Metal Bases the popular choice of thousands of printers. 
Send for catalog describing the time and money saving 
advantages of genuine PMC metal plate mounting systems. 


“STERLING® 


in TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - 
23 E: 26th St., New York City 
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CINCINNATI - OHIO 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 





YOU CAN’T WIN! 


They’re ALL Empty! 


If you want Rollers that are suitable for “ALL SEASONS” your Roller Maker 
can make them that way but only at the sacrifice of their INK DISTRIBUTING RUBBER ond FABRIC-COVERED 





ROLLERS for high-speed news- 


qualities. You do not demand “all season” clothes from your tailor, but 
paper and magazine presses. 


change for different seasons for more comfort, more efficiency, and economy. 

If you want Rollers that are suitable for “ALL PURPOSES”, your Roller : 

Maker can make them so, but why should you want them for any other pur- eee rn eR api pg 
pose than to DISTRIBUTE INK? If they do not do that they may be used for 
something else not connected with the printing business. aor eso jr rte ~ —- 

If you want Rollers to be “EVERLASTING”, your Roller Maker can make _e . . ‘ 
them so that they will last until you are tired of seeing them around the place, LITHO-PRINT ROLLERS for off-set 
particularly if they do not DISTRIBUTE INK. Printing. 

They are all empty, these claims and demands. Rollers can be and are 
made to distribute ink efficiently, and yet they will last for more seasons 
than their cost demands that they should; and can be used for many kinds 
of printing and with many kinds vf ink. They are not everlasting, no wi ee ROLLERS for qual- 
what material they may be made of, and they should not be. Even should a , 
printer forget these demands for “all season”, “all purposes”, and “ever- * 
lasting”’, and buy rollers as he needs them, his roller costs would still be the 
smallest part of his cost per thousand of production. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


VARNISH and LACQUER ROLLERS 


for spot varnishing, etc. 
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36,000 
TAGS 


4AD 


MINUTES 




















A NEW 
ERA 


TAG PRESS 
9x12 


@ Making a complete range 
of sizes from No. 1 to No. 8. 
Tags may be printed, patched 
and metal eyelets inserted at 
a speed of 7,500 impressions 
per hour, running as high as 
6 up. Numbering and perfo- 
rating units also available. 
Larger sizes up to 10 x 12% 
can also be manufactured. 
Printing can be arranged for 
both sides and for more than 
one color. 

Complete details may be se- 
cured from 





DON'T LET YOUR BEST 
CUSTOMERS GET AWAY! 


Are you losing some of your best customers to private 
plants and office litho equipment? Are you doing anything 
about it? Are you actually showing these customers FACTS 
—reasons why they should continue to buy from you? 

At last the printing industry has a weapon for this fight. 
"White Elephants,’ the sensational new book that exposes 
the plain truth about private plant operation, is saving cus- 
tomers for happy printers using it. Officially approved, 
"White Elephants" has been bought in quantities by print- 
ing trade association secretaries. See that every salesman 
has a copy of this beautifully printed, fearlessly written book 
of TRUTH. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


NEW ERA MFG. CO. 
375—11th Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CoO., INC. 
145 Nassau St., New York City 


OD ON UIIVOM 2 

















Order as many copies of Single copy)... 2S 
"White Elephants’ as you need 10 books or more, each... .90 
at these special SECOND EDI- 50 books or more, each... .75 
TION prices. 100 books or more, each... .60 











Southern Master Printers Federation, Inc. 


1514-16 SOUTH STREET 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
































IT’S NEW 







automatic BAUM 
ACCURACY Plus... . rite! jig? at's Se 
PRODUCTION Plus... 0m,',3Sie sed # 


PROFIT Plus ue an becomes almost 
VERSATILITY Plus... '. 2 3. 4 o 5 folds in | 


operation ... 
to heaviest paper. 









Act quick! Low introductory price and terms still available 


ONLY $95 DOWN and $1 A DAY 
($30 A MONTH) 
It can earn $30 to $60 a day for you 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


617 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















LEGELEESSSESSE 




















A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


Gosein Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the “question and answer" method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat: Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- $ 00 
sure Casting; Plating; Base Metals. tm a 
Cc. 


Cloth, 5\/ by 8, 256 pages. POSTAGE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Department e 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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EVERY BUSINESS in this BOOK 


needs 


MAXWELL BOND and 


WATERMARKED 


MAXWELL OFFSET 





Every business—big or little—needs two 
kinds of printing; (1) Sales literature; (2) 
Office and factory forms. For sales litera- 
ture, use MAXWELL OFFSET .. . a stout, 
thrifty sheet in a variety of finishes that re- 
produces brilliantly by either offset or letter- 
press. For forms, use MAXWELL BOND... 
a strong, low-priced watermarked bond 


M A X W_E LL | 








p 








offered in the many colors needed for qual- 
ity form printing. Between them the Maxwell 
Twins meet 90% of your average paper 
needs. Request our portfolio of samples. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 


Franklin, Ohio 
M A OD _ €E 


WE £. tL 





MAXWELL BOND Envelopes, greatly improved, NEW WATERMARK, 
now made under our own management by our affliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Profits are the results of an ge ns ‘5 
PTY T ac tig emit: ala NEW PAPERS 
But a little lost time here and a little lost time a N E Ww I D FE A S — 

h ing deficit. Particularly does thi 
seiasueeasioec aaa Gecaegiat and cee ened ng os NEW BUSINESS 
and miss method. BUY A 


















Distinctive papers add to 
the success of every ad- 


CRAFTSMAN vertising piece or an- 




















Line-up and Register Table A. 
Protected by patent and license rights Samples and dummies of 
SPEED ACCURACY PROFIT fi I d d D 
Precision Built, to Geared Accuracy ine mporte an o- 
Built in four sizes: 25”x38", 38”x50”, 45”x65” and 50"x75” mestic papers furnished 









upon request. 








upon the CRAFTSMAN to give you the 
D epend results you are looking for when regis- 


tering and lining up any kind of form. Decision of the 





Linweave Papers 
















CRAFTSMAN will be final—no argument. Strathmore Papers 
, Thomas N. Fairbanks Papers 
You Ne ed this table NOW. Write Waltham Jap an P aper Cc ompany P apers 





or Chicago Office for folder giving 
full particulars and attractive proposition for owning one. 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corporation S W I G A R T 


World’s leading manufacturers of Line-up and Registering 
Devices for Printers and Lithographers 


















49-59 RIVER STREET WALTHAM, MASS. 
Midwestern Office : 723 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
Rand McNally Bldg. 538 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 

















“TYPE LORE” 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Get your copy 
at this 


SPECIAL 
PRICE! 


Formerly 








USED FOR 


NUMBERING . 
1” ROLLTICKETS [so SRS TYPE HIGH 


$3.75 
SMALL TAGS 
ee ae FORWARD 
CHECKS Mass aged OR BACKWARD 
RS ICN fe \ =o MODELS 
CONDENSED At RF MODEL 55 


Now 
= $1.50 
san = ONLY A FEW LEFT! 


NOTH at) 8) MODEL 56 
NUMBERING N ° 654321 6 WHEELS But until they’re gone, you can have a copy for 
ETC. $14. only $1.50, postpaid! Practical, esthetic, and his- 


SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE a 


to use various popular type faces. 144 pages; size 
AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


734, by 11;handsomely bound. A bargain—if you 
take quick action! Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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““ANOTHER ORDER FOR PRODUCT- 
STAMPS, BOSS. 10,000 EACH 
OF 12 OF ‘EM FOR SIMS & CO.!” 














“THAT’S THE FIFTH 
ORDER FOR PRODUCT- 
STAMPS THIS WEEK!” 























ARE //7/ SELLING 


PROWUC TAS TRIPS 


Most of your customers will sooner printing specialty which is really a 

or later be using Product-Stamps. new “advertising medium.” 

Some will use just a few different Product-Stamps have scores of uses 

“subjects.” Others will use six, twelve, **° all of them ” economical that any 

twenty or more different stamps! business can easily afford them. 
YOU should he the oneto sell these |, _YOUr customers will appreciate 


Prodact-St : being sold Product-Stamps. Don’t 
ee ee ee neglect them. Resolve today to actively 


push Product-Stamps, while they are 
still new to your customers. All you 
The profit is excellent. The more peed do is clip off the coupon below. 
you sell, the easier it isto make a sub- Sign and mail it right now, or get in 
stantial profit out of this unique new _ touch with the nearest agent for 


———” 


ers. They’re easy to produce. They’re 
easy to sell. 













McLAURIN-JONES CO., Brookfield, Mass. 


Pp R 0 1) U C T a b) TA M P Send free specimens and sales literature on Product-Stamps to 
SALES HELPS PRINTER 


l 300 ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE : IP 
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ROUSE Vertical Rotary Miterer 


Visible operation and simple construction contribute 
greatly to the speed wlich makes it possible to cut 
1000 miters an hour or the ROUSE Vertical Rotary 
Miterer. 

These features. with a patented automatic clamp, 
combine to make t.. ROUSE Vertical Rotary Miterer 
the fastest machine for cutting miters direct from strip 
material --- whether only a few miters or a thousand 
are needed. Many SMALL plants find it profitable. 

Write for prices and illustrated circular. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Wayne Avenue »« Chicago, Illinois 


AT LAST! 


a Popular Price on 














MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier, 
Editor of The 
Inland Printer 


Now $2 


Yes sir! The same text book which once sold at $6. A 
book approved for class instruction at Northwestern 
University and other schools. It deals in the fundamen- 
tals of good typography and layout and ably proves that 
while type-style ideas may vary between individuals and 
with time, yet the basic principles of typography must be 
mastered before a mature appreciation of rational de- 
partures can be realized. Fulfill that desire to own this 
volume! It has enabled many a mediocre compositor and 
layout man to gain authoritative knowledge so necessary 
for self advancement! 

Same size, 263 pages, 7 by 10. Attractive, gold embossed 
cloth binding. 
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SAVINGS averaging 7 to 10% 


on bonafide rebuilt machinery! 


3 MODEL B KELLY Presses. Modernized using 
genuine ATF parts with such quality features as 
new style side guides, new style slow-downs, V 
belt drive. Choice of jogger or extension delivery. 
2 MILLER HIGH SPEED Presses. 

1 MILLER SIMPLEX Press. 20 x 26 inch sheet. 
CHANDLER & PRICE PEERLESS 8 x 12 Jobber. 
CHANDLER & PRICE 12 x 18 Kluge Unit. 
MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNITS equipped with 
Dexter Feeders in 46’’, 62’’ and 65" sizes. 
CLEVELANDand BAUM AUTOMATIC FOLDERS 
in range of sizes from 14 x 19” to 25 x 38”. 

3 Power PUNCHES and 1 Power PERFORATOR. 
Several SAW TRIMMERS used for demonstrators. 
Reduced prices, new machine warranty. 

MODEL X INTERTYPE with 2 magazines, electric 
pot, Universal knife block, and D. C. Motor. 


NEW IMPOSING TABLE, antique oak finish, steel 
top 42 x 5414", rabbetted. Two drawers and 204 
new Rustproof 834 x 13’‘steel galleys. A bargain. 






















































*consistent of course with workmanship, 
painstaking and thorough — to back up 
our clean cut Unconditional Guarantee. 
























TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


632 Sherman Street * CHICAGO 


NEW 
LOW 


COST 
STRIPPING MACHINE 


The BRACKETT “ECONOMY’”’ 


For many years Brackett Stripping machines have been fa- 
mous for their efficiency, speed and accuracy. Heretofore 
designed to meet the needs of larger binderies, Brackett 
time saving, cost cutting equipment NOW comes within the 
reach of the average shop. The new Brackett ''Economy" 
(Junior and Senior models) incorporates the same high 
quality of workmanship, advanced design and sturdy con- 
struction which have always characterized Brackett Equip- 
ment, only scaled down to come within the range of 
accessibility for installations where only a limited invest- 
ment is justified. They do the same high quality work, only 
within a scope adequately satisfying average shop require- 
ments. Does many different classes of work including flat 
stripping of 2” tape on edge or center of a 24” sheet, back- 
strips books up to 2” thick. Sold on easy payment plan. 












































Write for literature and full details today. 





The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIIf. 
28 W. 23rd St. New York City, N. Y. 










No-Lrser' ? 


(LICENSED UNDER U. S. PATENT NO. 2,078,790) 


be PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 
TO PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


© Secure your share by using the Paasche "No- 
Offset"’ Process to eliminate slip sheeting, ink doctor- 











ing and racking as well as to speed up the production 
of your half-tone, process or color work. 


This revolutionary method of preventing ink offset, 
smudging or sticking, ¢ _ be applied on any kind or 
size of press in commercial oreration and on many 
special purpose presses. Work printed on enamels, 
super, cellophane or other special stocks with regular, 
high gloss, metallic inks or overprint varnish, is effec- 
tively treated with Paasche "No-Offset" Solutions that 
eliminate slipsheets as the work accumulates in the 
delivery pile. 





The Paasche Airbrush Company pioneered the process 


and perfected many outstanding features that are 
your guarantee of maximum dividends on your "No- 
Offset" equipment investment. These include: 


1. An automatically lubricated 'No-Offset" 


gun to assure long life and positive opera- 
The Model (GOE-42) illustrated above is one of the several portable 
gravity types. It has a '/2 H.P. electric aircompressor, Patented Air- 
conditioner, automatic ‘No-Offset'’ Gun covering up to 42” sheets. . Air Index making possible fine or coarse 
application of “No-Offset" Solution to 


meet job requirements. 


tion. 





. Patented Airconditioner . . . takes rust, 


ART STUDIO EQUIPMENT scale, oil and water from the air line... 


Send for Art Bulletin R6-37 on Artists’ Airbrushes guarantees uninterrupted supply of clean, 
and Airequipment for the Designer, Illustrator, dry air. 


Retoucher and Engraver. 
There is a Paasche "No-Offset" Unit to meet your 


needs. For information write: 


Gels Nevbyushe Coo, « NO-OFFSET DIVISION 


1905 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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Press Performance Utility Value 





Appearance 


Specify NATION WIDE PAPERS 


NATIONWIDE BOND NATIONWIDE BOND ENV. 
MEDALIST BOND MEDALIST BOND ENV. 
COMPASS BOND COMPASS BOND ENV. 
COMPASS LEDGER NATION WIDE MIMEO 
BRITE OPAQUE NONSTOP MIMEO 

NW TEXT NATION WIDE SUPER 
NATION WIDE E. F. NATION WIDE EGGSHELL 
























Actual press performance, combined with the utility require- 
ments of the consumer and the appearance of the completed 
job, establishes the standards for NATION WIDE PAPERS. 















NATION WIDE PAPERS 


Distributors of NATION WIDE PAPERS 


Austin, Texas . . 
Billings, Mont. . 
Boston, Mass. 
Cheyenne, ‘wan — 
Chicago, Ill 
Des —_o Ta.. 
Detroit, ‘ 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 
Grand Island, Neb. . 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Harlingen, Tex. . 
Indianapolis, Ind.. . 
Jackson, Miss. . . 
Jackson, Tenn... . 
Kansas City, Mo.. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Los Angeles, Cal.. . 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Ogden, Utah. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
maha, Neb. 
Pocatello, Idaho .* 
Portland, Oregon. 
Providence, rei... 


Salt Lake City... 
San Antonio, Tex.. 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
Seattle, 

Sioux City, Bate Os 
Springtield, Mass. 
Topeka, Kansas. . 
Wichita, Kansas . 


Worcester, Mass.. . 


NATION WIDE PAPERS, INC. - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























we wish to inform you that 
| we have been using Riegel 









"Rorig 2, 
— 


Tympan papers on both our 
Kelly and Vertical presses 
for the past ten years and 
have always found them uni- 
form in quality and strength 
in giving us first-class 
service. We recommend it 
very highly.” 
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TREATED JUTE— 
| The old reliable. Its tough 


































OPE. 
















jute.fibres stand-up un- 
der the longest runs. 
Stocked in roll widths 

for every press. 


CERTIFINE — A low-priced tympan 





strength. Ideal for short-run job work. 
Nationally stocked in roll widths. for Gnd Prec 
every press. 


! DRUMHEAD — Save. time, temper and money with this 
ready-cut and scored topsheet of the finest treated jute. Sold 
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j5 THE NAME 





Ss 
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. San Antonio Paper Co. 
. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


Par ——— og > 

. Carpenter Paper Co. 

. Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
. Carpenter Paper Co 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. The John Leslie Paper Co. 
. San Antonio Paper Co 


. Lesh Paper Co. 


: Townsend Paper Co. 


Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper House 


. Carpenter Paper Co 
. Roach Paper Co 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Tayloe Paper Co. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 
. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 
. Beacon Paper Co. 
. Nassau Paper Co. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


. San Antonio Paper Co. 


Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carter-Rice & Co., Co 
. Central-Topeka Paper 
. Kansas City Paper House 


C. A. Esty Paper Co. 
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For the master craftsman, pride in a job well 
done extends beyond the printing. Your master- 
ly work with type will endure for years intact 
—when you bind with McLaurin-Jones Ideal 
Gummed Hollands. Sturdy, 
with a hard, even surface and exceptional —__. For Free rics. Superior adhesion. Plain or glazed finish 
State Size” - in white or wide range of colors. 


wear-resisting fab- 


by leading paper merchants in sheet sizes for high-speed 
presses ony Bee en McLAURIN-JONES Hdeal 


GUMMED HOLLANDS 
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FUTURA 


oblique bold 





A new slant on FUTURA, oblique bold, opening new possibilities 
in composition for the enterprising compositor. A new and force- 
ful angle for the modern eye. The specimens of FUTURA BOOK, 


the ideal text weight, are now also available upon your request. 


Bauer Type Foundry, Inc- 235 E. 45th St., New York 

















HAVE YOU SUMMER APPEAL 


Sent in Your Entry 
in the Jor 
O. K. AD CONTEST? | YOUR PRODUCT 


Nothing to buy. $100 first prize; | 

$50 second; $25 third. Ten addi- | USING Neptune Cover for booklets, folders, and 

e ’ . ae catalogues. This handsome cover suggests sum- 

tional prizes of 1 year s subscr iption mer in each of its nine cheerful colors. The spark- 

: ling of the waves has been captured in its two- 

to the Inland Printer. For the best | tone embossed surface and the quiet of the woods is in the 
7x10 ads on O. K. Light Type. | deep brown. 


ae Don’t take our word for it, Attach the coupon below to 
See your Trade Composition Plant your business letterhead and return it to us. We will send 


for full details and contest blanks you the complete Neptune Cover Sample Book and actual 
printed suggestions showing designs and color combinations 


or write to Contest Editor. for summer literature. 

















. KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Watertown, New York 
O. K. Light Type Foundry 
fee so me So eon oF pi | F R E E, 
e str oO 0 ye 
908 West Van Buren Street | uptitinidutttia. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NAME A COMPLETE 
POSITION Sample Book 


IP6-37 (Please attach to your business letterhead ) 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 314445 


TI-PI COMPANY, 204 DAVIDSON BLDG.. 


PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 

all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ROTARY 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 





for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
aa ree 














THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 

Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


oin 


Purpose 


JNGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
4| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 


Blue Printers 


Send for samples and prices o sheets or rolls P 


anufactured b 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








HOUSE ORGANS 


To a few printers who can afford $15 to $50 a month for our 
service, we have a proposition under which they can publish 
their own house organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 














FOOD STORE LOGOTYPES 


Radishes 2 tr: Je 
Peas sei! 2 cs; 31e 


cans 
We can supply any Standard Food Store 
Logo in either one or two line; or can make 
up any one line you desire in lots of 50 or 
more, one day delivery. 
Stock Logos 8 for 50c; 20 for $I or 100 for 
$4.50, cash with order, prepaid, any assort- 
ment, either | line, 2 lines or mixed. All the 
same price regardless of width. 
Special Logos | line 50 or less $3 each word. 
For Specials write us. 
Ail Logos 8 pt. Vogue Bold on 1/8 pt. body. 
Text Type, 18 Vogue Extra Bold $4.60 font. 
Big font figures, 8 and Ic ''c'' $3.00 font. 


Cam mpoel 


Our ae \G size port- 
folio will help you get your 
local tag business. 

Write for it—no charge. 
Line includes regular ship- 
ping tags, garage, battery 
and special sale tags. 


CAMPBELL BOX & TAG CO. 


Corner Main and Inland 
South Bend, Indiana 
A full line of Stationery Boxes. 








ENGRAVE YOUR OWN 
RUBBER PLATES 


Tints, borders, streamers, displays, 
etc. Type high rubber in 24” x 36” 
30” x 36” and 36” x60” sizes, at Ic 
per square inch, F.O.B. Chicago. Ad- 
ditional charge for cutting plates to 
smaller size. All deliveries C.O.D. 
Samples on request. Write today on 
your letterhead to: 


POCKET 
_ PORTFOLIO 
S 


ALL 
GRADES 
AND 
COLORS 
OF 








TAGS 
a PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


WRITE FOR FREE 





STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


Vermontville, Michigan, U. S. A. 








CuiOS AT LOWEST COST, SAFELY! 


DANDY STORAGE FILES are lowest in 
cost, most efficient. For cuts, samples, rec- 
ords, etc. Every filed item instantly available 
yet always protected. Systems as low as $5.06. 
Write for literature. 


DANDY STORAGE FILE CO. 
1109 First St, Wausau, Wis. 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR 
3 USEFUL SAMPLES 


PORTFOLIO ano PRICE LIST 


610 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL 























STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
N no heati — 
eee RP pe Re tegen hongerns ea 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 











MODERN TIME SAVING MACHINES 
AND DEVICES FOR THE PRINTING TRADE 
Saw-Trimmers, Routers, Mortising 
Machines, Die-making Outfits 
TOUGH TEMPER STEEL RULE DIES 
Write for Die-Cut Catalog 


J A RICHARD The Sawmaker 
- es 


KALAMAZOO 








9 5 
Ubeston s Papecs 
Manufactuced by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON ae US ETS 


tor 
the 


gnzint PRES? 


move ERN MM Oe: HOES 
U 910 East 138tb St. 
C 0 N 2 see os. 


Risinc Papers 
Aad, Woden a Use 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASS. 
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LOFITS 


wimbi 


THAT ARE ROFITS 














e The profits you make from using Howard Bond 





are real profits. You profit from its clean, white 
surface in the hands of important prospects—its 
extra strength for all sorts of rough handling and 
its uniform finish which provides an exceptional 
e Send for your copy of the new background for printing and typing. In addition 

Howard Bond Portfolio to being the WORLD’S WHITEST BOND, Howard 


Bond comes in 14 practical colors—six desirable 
The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio 


Sail a thee: aca Wiiaaaiaek Ocala finishes—and with envelopes to match. You 


profit without speculating when you buy Howard 
Bond. 


Name. Address 





City. 
State THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-6-37 
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ADVERTISE 
with 


Olt Hdrertiing 





















( R E fl | E PROFITABLE 


PRINTING BUSINESS with 
Goes All-Year Selling Helps 


Help your customers increase their business and 
increase your own profits by recommending and 
furnishing Goes effective and economical Selling 
Helps, which include All- Year Letterheads, Fold- 
ers, and Art Advertising Blotters; also Advertising 
Coupons, Bordered Blanks, Calendar Pads, etc. 
Samples of Goes Selling Helps, including, also, a 
Blotter Catalog in full color and helpful Sales and 
Copy Suggestions, are neatly arranged in a handy 
sales kit to take out and show to your customers. 


Send for your FREE All-Year Kit... NOW! 
wae 


Goes Lithographing Company 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Pl., New York 








The Hacker Test Press 


A new machine for inspection 
and pre-makeready purposes, 
is described in a new catalogue, 
No. 37, which you may have 
for the asking. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
320 SOUTH HONORE STREET CHICAGO 
































PRINTING 







—complete in 3 volumes 












position. 






low paid job al 
Take the first st 








i as you go. 








ESTIMATING 


ee " It will teach you how to 
, figure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 


This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a 


Write for complete detail 
» and easy method of paying 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING Original Block and 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


QUALITY fi 


1 your life. 
ep today. 


20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 















1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 





WARNOCK BASE GROVE'S 


If you want quality, rigidity and durability . ° 
investigate the Warnock Base. First and origi- Gauge Pins and Grippers 
nal in the industry. Send for our 1937 Catalog. for PLATEN PRESSES 
DURABILITY p= FORGED "No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible— is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


® Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
WEAK CORNERS and Grippers on the Market ” 


Ww Ss. Ww ARN OCK Cc oO. Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE Co. 


Hook Manufacturer 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 






















are now used on the 











advantages of the latest Wing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S 
Greenfield, Mass. 












NEW! SMOOTHER! FASTER! 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 





Send for new circular describing the 





ey, 


19 





Mailer. 
SONS 








America’s Leading 
Popular-Priced 


Printer’s Saw... Taylor Machine Company 


Address Dep't 16 for Description and Price 








The Taylor Routatype 


HAMMOND A duplicating routing 
machine for making 





Ben Franklin wood type. 


TrimOsaw 


It solves the “sorts” problem 





210 Guilford Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 










































Rel 









CHALLENGE POCKET 
TYPE-HIGH GAGE 


cylinder gage. Can be carried 

in vest pocket or on key chain. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 

THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


iable type-high, bearer, and 





AUTOMATIC 
BRONZING 


— High-Speed 


The MILWAUKEE 


BRONZER 


Teu meet PRESSES 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 





Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
227 W. MINERAL ST. 


SHOWING BRONZER’ WITH KELLY B PRESS MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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STRONG 


FOR MORE WORK 


MULTIPLY THE HOLES 
AND MULTIPLY PROFITS 


Patent Nos, 
1,836, 104 
1,895,440 
1,923,293 





DIAMOND POWER 




















@ Many a shop that’s “getting by” with a Single 
Hole Paper Drill would make substantially higher 
profits with an N-D MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL. 
That’s obvious when you reason it out. For certainly 
it costs less to drill 2, 4, 6 or 8 holes AT ONCE than 
to shift and drill separately for each hole. e What's 
more, it doesn’t require long runs to make money 
with this drill. It is so simple, so quickly set without 
screw drivers, wrenches or tools of any kind that even 
the shortest run is a profitable job. And the cam 
action automatic table lift with instant return action 
produces high speed operation with minimum effort. 
@ From top to base it’s a fast, accurate, sturdy, long- 
lived drill that will reduce motions, increase the day’s 
production and make money for you. Investigate it. 
. . « Write for details now. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 
218-230 NO. JEFFERSON ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 


-|) MULTIPLE 


sPINDLE JRIL. 





17-19 E. Hubbard Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PAPER CUTTER 


UGGED construction ...stamina ...ample 
reserve power... keeps the Diamond 
Paper Cutter on the job year after year slash- 
ing costs with every cut of stock. It’s strong 
for work! Handles larger volumes... accu- 
rately ... quickly . . . economically. 


Note the features that give it strength—a 
heavy frame, and the immovable, hooded 
arch that grips the knife and endows the 
cutter with invincible power. 


Observe, too, how the machine is planned 
throughout to provide greater production. 
The table is just the right height—38 inches 
—for easy handling of stock. The Duplex 
steel measuring tape is visible through a 
suitable opening which helps the operator to 
focus his attention on the indicator. 


All controls and gages are conveniently 
located for speed and safety. Knife bar and 
clamp are almost fully enclosed. The Dia- 
mond Paper Cutter is made in three sizes: 
304, 343, and 363 inches. Write today for 
detailed information and prices. 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
200 Hudson Street 


259 
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CROMWELL GOES ‘ROUND THE WORLD 


BIRMINGHAM. ENGLAND 
ere TYMPAN 


FINE INTING 











Above: Chamberlain Square, an 

interesting corner of Birming- 

ham. Right: The plant of Messrs. 

Hopkins & Bailey, Birmingham, 

showing Cromwell Tympan on 
the cylinder. 





@ British printers, like British merchants and trades- 
men, are enjoying one of the most successful years 
in their history. It is significant, therefore, that exports 
of Cromwell Tympan to England have reached a 
new high this year. 

Discriminating printers the world ‘round appreciate 
the value of Cromwell Tympan’s UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE. It is positive assurance, because of 
Cromwell's exclusive manufacturing processes, of 
calipered uniformity, high tensile strength and abso- 
lute resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric 


MAKE THIS TEST ol 


Write today for a free working sample of Crom- . : ’ 
alll tease, aitees time anh a-ak nen ene, Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is sold by lead 


TRY IT ON YOUR NEXT TOUGH JOB. YOU'LL ing paper houses everywhere—in rolls or cut and 
BE CONVINCED. scored for all makes of high speed presses. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
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The 101 Features of the new Stream- 
lined Intertypes are not merely inter- 
esting mechanical features. They are 
profit-earning improvements and sim- 
plifications which increase production 
and reduce operating costs. 


The features pointed out are typical: 


1. New dull-black front covers, which 
protect the operator from the distrac- 
tion of moving parts, at the same time 
protecting the assembling mechanism 
from dust and dirt. 

2. Four-deck main and side magazine 
units, which give the operator as many 
as 500 magazine channels full of mat- 
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MORE TYPE*LOWER COSTS 


That's what the 101 features of the new Streamlined Intertypes mean 


rices to work with, in a maximum 
range of sizes and faces. 

3. The improved finger-tip levers for 
changing from one font of type to 
another. 

4. Animproved light-action operating 
handle for quickly shifting both main 
and side magazines. 

5. A convenient switch for changing 
the action of the magazine shift handle 
(4) from one stack of magazines to the 
other. 

6. New black-processed aluminum 
magazines—full-length, three-quarter 
length, and half length—which afford 
not only lightness of weight but also 
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better operating and maintenance 
qualities and ease of front removal. 

7. A four-deck side unit with impor- 
tant new advantages. 

8. Two-letter display matrices, both 
18 and 24 point. 

9. Many other Intertype features, like 
the separate power-driven side key- 
board with its many exclusive advan- 
tages... all of them features which 
add definitely to the efficiency of the 
Intertype. 

Investigate the new Streamlined Inter- 
types! Write to Intertype Corporation, 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or the nearest Intertype Branch. 


STEP AHEAD WITH THE NEW STREAMLINED INTERTYPES 
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